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THE LOVE LIGHTS OF HOME. 
BY FRANK L. STANTON. 
‘g‘HE bird to the nest and the bee to the comb, 
When the night from the heavens falls dreary, 
And Love to the, light in the windows of home— 
The light of the love of my dearie 
And Love to the light, like a swallow in flight, 
When the storm blows the stars from the blue of the 
night ; 
And a kiss from the red rose, a smile from the white, 
In the gardens that bloom for my dearie! 


The ships to the harbor from over the foam, 
When the way has been stormy and weary, 
And Love to the light in the windows of home— 
rhe light of the love of my dearie. 
And Love to the light, like the bloom from the blight, 
When the spring suns weave wonders of red and of 
white, 
And the darkness of winter is kissed to the bright 
In the gardens that bloom for my dearie. 


The bird to the nest and the bee to the comb, 
And never a night shall fall dreary 

While the lights in the beautiful windows of home 
Are lit by the love of my dearie! 

And Love to the light, like a bird from the night, 

Where angels in lilies Love's litanies write, 

And a kiss from the crimson, a smile from the white, 
In the gardens that bloom for my dearie! 


WHERE A STRIKE IS DIFFICULT. 
4 bp custom of kindliness has been found to work so 

well in private life between the employer and the 
employed that one is inclined to question why it is not 
more generally adopted in public life, where great bodies 
of employés, becoming dissatisfied, occasion disturbances 
and disorders that are an injury to themselves and to their 
employers, and an immense inconvenience to the public. 
Would it not be better if some sort of bond of personal 
union existed between the parties furnishing the moneyed 
capital and the muscular capital, seeing that neither can 
get along without the other—if, in the one case, the head 
were not treated as an inexhaustible fountain of crude 
wealth, and, in the other, if the hands were not treated al- 
together as hands, but a little more as souls? 

In many of the immense establishments this must be 
difficult; but it is not altogether beyond the bounds of 
possibility, as here and there an experience has proved. 
But in the lesser shops and factories such a thing is per- 
fectly practicable. It seems strange that we should have 
the best example of this from a country that we are not 
wont to think of as in the vanguard of progress. In the 
town of Malaga in Spain is a mill employing about two 
thousand hands, and owned and operated for more than a 
generation by the Marquis of Guadario,who has lately died. 
During forty years there has never been heard in this mill, 
we are told, a murmur of general discontent; and that not 
because wages have been more, hours of labor less, or a 
superior class of people bas been employed to that in other 
like places; but because a personal bond of union has been 
created through the effort of the mill-owner to promote 
the comfort of each of the men and women and children 
in his service there, and to regard every individual asa 
fellow-being, with feelings and wants and capabilities to 
be considered, remembering that it was the life of these 
people that was being treated, and not an episode in their 
lives 

In this instance, when any of the work-people were ill, a 
physician was sent and medicines were provided, and the 
wages were continued during illness as if nothing had 
happened; and in cases where funeral expenses would 
have been too great a burden, such expenses were paid. 
At marriage every one was assisted witha gift of a certain 
amount of plenishing; holidays were allowed with full 
pay; any superior industry and interest was recognized; 
iny complaint was listened to, investigated, and the party 
making it satisfied, if the complaint were found to be well- 
grounded; and no official was retained who was discovered 
to be guilty of any act of oppression. In a word, the em- 
ployer was willing to make something less money in order 
to insure peace and pleasantness, and enjoy the conscious- 
ness of duty fulfilled. As a consequence, a sense of obli- 
gation to do their best animated all the people, and mu- 
tual friendship followed 

Such a case does not require that an employer should 
know all his people by face or name. It merely obliges 
him to recognize a common humanity. But when the 
politician can make himself acquainted with as many and 
more names and faces, it does not seem too difficult a thing 
to be done for better reasons than the politician has; and 
the personal recognition goes a great way towards keep- 
ing peace and friendship, and giving the one so recog- 
nized by one whom he considers his superior a feeling of 
belonging not to a machine, but to a community, a neigh- 
borhood, or almost, as one might say, to a family, certainly 
to an enterprise. Apart from the righteousness of such a 
course, the wife and daughters of an employer may ren- 
der him immeasurable service in this way, as many poli- 
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ticians’ wives and daughters expect to do; and by their 
personal recognition and occasional expression of interest, 
without patronage or condescension, they can make the 
feeling of the employés that not of mere hirelings, but of 
friends, not too quick to take offence and suspect injury. 


A FAIR IN THE WOODS. 


N ISS VAN AUKEN has written us again from On- 

teora. Mrs. Van Twiller, when she had finished the 
letter on her veranda this afternoon, left it in my hands 
while she went inside to interview the decorators. When 
she came out again she told me they might be done in a 
week, and that then she intended to join Miss Van Auken 
in the mountains. I think 1 will go when Mrs. Van Twil- 
ler does. 

**You have missed the fair,”” Miss Van Auken wrote; 
*‘and if you do not come very soon you will miss ever so 
= other things too which are planned. 

**There is a little unfinished stone church just outside 
the club gates, and the fair was held for its benefit. Such 
a tiny little church as it is, but so pretty; and the win- 
dows are to be memorials to the living instead of the dead. 
People who have been engaged here or married—and there 
have been both—give the windows, with their initials in- 
tertwined in stained glass inserted in the diamond panes, 
so that one is to be surrounded while sitting there, not 
with trophies of war, as in army chapels, nor with tributes 
to the dead, as in every other church in the world, but with 
mementos of happiness and thanksgiving offerings for it. 
This was Mrs. Wheeler’s idea. 

“The idea, however, of having the fair origihated with 
Mrs. Bend, who has been working for years gathering 
materials for it. She lent her coach-house for the day. 
It stands in the deep woods, and was trimmed with 
branches, of course, and at night it was hung with Chi- 
nese lanterns. These lanterns were also hung from the 
trees. 

‘*Many’of the tables were inside the coach-house, and 
Mrs. Bend, the beautiful Mrs. Porter, and Mrs. Mary Mapes 
Dodge presided over some of them. But the prettiest 
part of the fair was in the green of the wood outside. 
All the gayest of the tables were there—the flowers, the 
ices, besides ‘Rebecca at the Well,’ Rebecca being very 
beautiful in a costume of the East, and dispensing lemon- 
ade. Miss Amy Bend had a table just inside the gate, 
covered with embroideries and silver, and Mrs. Carroll 
Beckwith was near by with a tombola. It will be a long 
time before I forget the picture that she made standing 
there by the country ain the trees over her head 
and about her, cheerily calling her wares through every 
hour of the afternoon and evening to groups of eager 
people, representing every age and condition of life, from 
that of the small boy with freckles and the char-woman 
who had forgone the profits of a day’s scrubbing to give 
herself a holiday, to those of people one sees every day in 
New York. A fortune-teller told his secrets behind the 
house, while near the door of the coach-house a handsome 
boy, looking like some young Gentleman of Verona, raffled 
off a prize Irish terrier. 

‘* Near this door stood the post-office, with Mrs. Custer 
at the window — Mrs. General Custer, as she is always 
called. She had a letter for everybody who came with a 
ten-cent piece. Such letters,too! You are apt to think 
I am too enthusiastic, 1 know. I often see the dear Pro- 
fessor looking at me as though he thoughtit. But if this 
time I give you the names of the writers you can see for 
yourself the post-office was really remarkable. 

‘Rudyard Kipling, Charles Dudley Warner, Frank 
Stockton, Laurence Hutton, Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, 
Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart, were all among the writers. 
The letters, too, were not only to the members whose 
names are printed in the book of the Onteora Club and to 
the guests staying here, but there were letters to the dogs 
as well, for the dogs, as you will see for yourself when 
you come here, if you ever do, are quite as individual 
and delightful, quite as important personages, in fact, 
as the more-talked-of members of any community. 
Some of these letters have been sold for ten dollars, in- 
stead of ten cents. One man sent an autograph copy of 
one of his own poems, with an adverse newspaper criti- 
cism pinned to it. A big price was paid for this. Mr. 
Kipling’s letter was kept to be sold to the highest bidder. 
He talked of those ‘licensed brigands of the fair who 
were to hold up’ his friends, and begged that, were any- 
thing left from their purses, some of it might be sent 
to carry the poor little anemic babies of New York out 
of town. Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge sold the books and 
each of the posters, of which Mr. G. A. Reid, of Canada, 
had painted fifty for us. 

**] have given you these details knowing how you en- 
joy these things. But come and see what else is going to 

» done.” L. H. F. 


WOMEN AND WATCHES. 


G ALLANT men of the old school were wont to say 
J that a watch marks the progress of time, and that 
a woman makes us forget it. She not only makes us 
forget it, she often seems to forget it herself. She finds 
time generally a hard thing to deal with—what may be 
called an unmanageable force. When she thinks she has 
secured it, has got it wholly under her control, it sud- 
denly slips away and defies recapture. She is ever pur- 
suing it and trying to bind it to her will, but it is ever 
asserting and gaining its independence. She frequently 
feels that it is at once her dearest friend and direst foe. 
She enjoys it exceedingly during her youth; but when 
that is passing she turns against time and detests it, be- 
cause she cannot persuade it to stop to listen to her 
wooing. Time is always too fleet for her. However rap- 
id her pace, it outstrips her in every contest, leaving her 
immeasurably behind. 

Woman, notwithstanding, never has time enough. She 
is very apt to complain of its slipping away unconscious- 
ly. Man does the same, but not to such an extent. Fun- 
damentally he appears to have an intuitive idea of time, 
a comprehension of the hastening minutes and hours, 
without looking at dials, which is denied to her. He is 
seldom so much surprised as she is when it is eleven 
o'clock in the morning or four o'clock in the afternoon; 
nor is he so prone to believe that his chronometer has be- 
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trayed him. Really she is not in sympathy with time. 
lt is proverbial that a woman's watch is never right, 
whatever the cause. She says it is because watches are not 
well made; that they are more ornamental than servicea- 
ble; that their works are defective, though their cases are 
showy; that if she could get a good watch, it would not 
be out of order any more than a man’s watch is. She 
indignantly denies that she habitually allows it to run 
down; that she sets it by turning the hands backward; 
that she carries it in her corsage; that she lets it drop, 
and is generally careless of its well-being. Still, the 
opinion prevails, and watchmakers sustain it, that a 
watch is too delicate an instrument to be safely intrusted 
to a woman’s keeping. Her inharmonious relation to a 
watch may have aided in giving rise to the belief, widely 
prevalent among our sex, that she is seldom clear about 
time, and that she refuses to be bound by its inexorable 
laws. 

There would seem to be grounds for this belief, too, 
apart from watches or from any preconception. Some 
women are as lucid as any man can be in regard to time. 
But is it not the exception rather than the rule? At 
worst, is it not a slight defect to disregard or be unmind- 
ful of the thing by which we men are so much fettered? 
It might be very unpleasant, singularly inconvenient, if 
one of us should uniformly break our engagements or be 
deplorably behind time. We should acquire an ill repu- 
tation ; we should lose the confidence of our acquaint- 
ances, for most of us have been reared to business, in 
which adherence to appointments is imperative. We 
all remember and appreciate the saying ascribed to 
Louis XVIIL., ‘* Punctuality is the courtesy of kings.” 
But we hardly look for .it in woman, nor do we asso- 
ciate it with her. We rather go back to the gallantry of 
the old school and incline to the women who make us 
forget time, and forget it themselves if in our society. 
We men are dreadful egotists, and are very ready to for 
give in a woman something that we should blame in our- 
selves if it strikes us as particularly womanly. We do 
not like in her anything that appears masculine, as vivid 
apprehension of time does. It is easy to see why shi is 
independent of a watch and why she sets up her own 
standard. In so doing she obeys the law of her own sex, 
and snaps her taper fingers at the flying minutes. 

The mass of women, it must be conceded, are not sys- 
tematic. There is no reason why they should be. They 
have not been educated to system, nor is it in accord with 
their temperament. They are impulsive, and they yield 
to their impulses. They do a great many things, bus 
rarely do them in order. They dislike to change if their 
occupation pleases them. Absorbed in the present, they 
are unconcerned as to what lies beyond. They are trou- 
bled with inertia; they wish to continue what they have 
in hand, whether it be work or pleasure, rest or recreation. 
Their sense of proportion is not keen. They make prom- 
ises to themselves for to-morrow, and their promise satisfies 
them as if it were performance. If they dislike to begin 
anything new, they dislike to give it up having once be- 
gun it. Their work is ever doing, but neverdone. They 
ure always outlining tasks that they fail to accomplish, 
and imagining labors that they find no leisure to under 
take. ‘They ure fond of deferring things to indefinite 
periods. They will have ample opportunity for doing 
all they want to do on a day unnamed, or, what is the 
same, On a day named that is unused. They deceive 
themselves sincerely and to a great extent because they 
cannot measure either time or execution. 

One reason why they do not estimate time is because 
they are too benevolent and conscientious. What seems 
at the moment to be their duty they will discharge, irre 
spective of other duties with which it may clash, and which 
may have equal claim upon them. They are eminently 
creatures of the hour, and live the passing hour as if there 
were never to be another. They seldom arrange mentally 
beforehand their anticipated employments; and if they do, 
almost never follow the arrangement. They are so be- 
nevolent toward any one who demands their attention or 
solicits their aid that they will surrender hours for his or 
her benefit, without thinking it a sacrifice. Their con- 
science will not permit them to interrupt an interview or 
a conversation, as a man would, because the limit has 
been reached. They will allow almost anybody or every 
body to intrude and obtrude on them; and then they are 
80 apt to get interested in their own speech and in that 
of others us to forget how the minutes speed, to be heed- 
less of striking clocks. 

Where is the woman, whatever her engagement, who 
can deny herself to a caller or visitor? Her resolution to 
see nobody, under any circumstances, melts at the mention 
of a name or the presentation of a card. She will grant 
five minutes, and by the grant she is delivered over to de- 
struction. The five minutes become thirty, the thirty 
sixty, and what might have been has become impossible. 
What the woman does is nothing to what she has neglected 
to do through misdirected kindness. Her career, if she 
have a career, is frequently a long series of excellent in- 
tentions thwarted by irrepressible bores. If she would 
only discriminate and harden her heart a little she would 
be invaluable to herself, and her often barren record would 
be resplendent with success. She would cease to have, 
as she now has, a soul above watches, and their tick, tick, 
tick would respond to the beat of her pulse. No wonder 
she knows not what time it is, where the time has gone, 
how account can be made of it, when she lives, as the 
metaphysicians hold, as if time had no real existence, 
were merely a mode. The woman of the future will have 
a watch in her eye and a ward in her heart. 

Junius Henri Browne. 


we OUR PARIS 
w-§ Bes 


10 M. Edmond de Goncourt is dead, and he died, as 
was meet and fitting, in the arms of his most faithful 
friends,M.and Mme. Alphonse Daudet, at Champrosay, the 
Daudets’ country place. By this time you have probably 
read in the telegraphic despatches the classic phrase, ‘‘ In 
the death of Edmond de Goncourt France loses one of its 
most distinguished literary personalities.” But as a mat- 
ter of fact nobody ever UF paste of the ‘‘spontaneity of 
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enius,” of that personal quality which distinguishes ‘‘ in- 
aividuale of élite,” than Himond de Goncourt, The very 
fact of the disposition he has made of his property shows 
this. Although, as I write, the contents of the will have 
not been divulged, everybody knows that he has left his 
fortune—not only all his money, but also all his wonderful 
collections, his beautiful , his paintings, his draw- 
ings, his rare eighteenth-century water-colors, his Japan- 
ese prints, his kakemonos, his priceless objects of every 
description—to found what shall be called ‘‘ The Academy 
of the Goncourt.” This Academy shall be to the glory of 
what Edmond de Goncourt loved more passionately than 
anything else in the world—literature and letters, It shall 
be composed of ten immortal men of letters only, chosen, 
all of them, with the condition that they shall not have 
gone over the Pont des Arts, that is to say, have joined 
the forty immortals who make up the present Academy. 
The names of the first ten members are inscribed in Ed- 
mond de Goncourt’s will, but the delightful intimacy and 
freedom of those friends who haunted what he used to 
call his “attic,” two large upper rooms of his house in 
Auteuil, were never disturbed by the consciousness of 
any one of them that he was to profit by Edmond de 
Goncourt’s death. For each member of the Academy is 
to receive an annual rent of ten thousand francs, and each 
year the ten are to award a prize to a writer not of their 
number. Flawbert, Guy de Maupassant, Loti, and Coppée 
were to have been of these Academicians originally ; no 
one would have said that De Goncourt would outlive De 
Maupassant. Now the only writers marked with surety 
for it are M. Alphonse Daudet, Huysmans, and Gustave 
Geffroy. In the row of books that fill the inner sanctum 
of my tried friend, my Empire desk, is always to be found 
the last volume of Gustave Geffroy’s Vie Artistique. It 
is a little book which costs only five francs, and I recom- 
mend it to you as giving the most delicate and subtle ap- 
preciations of the art of the current year that you can 
tind. Huysmans people know of late through his Hn 
Route. 

Picking up the Figaro this morning and reading what 
Arséne Alexandre, the critic, has to say about Edmond 
de Goncourt, it was a pleasure—because it is always a 
nleasure to find that you have been agreeing with distin- 
guished people, and this is what I have already printed 
about him—to see that for him Edmond de Goncourt’s 
pre-eminent quality in literature was to be an artist, a col- 
orist. He was a realist, of course. ‘* My brother and I, 
with Flaubert,” he used to say, “ were the first writers who 
had the courage to put into our books slices cut from life 
raw "—crue was his expressive word. But he was a real- 
ist who saw life always through a temperament to which 
form and color appealed more than anything else. ‘* He 
had all the sentiment of a lover for color, for form,” M. 
Alexandre says. ‘‘ I have often seen him feel a stuff, turn 
over and over a bibelot, devour with his eye an object of 
art,with the joy of a gourmet who tastes an exquisite dish. 
He loved to find out how these precious things were made, 
how the lacquer was powdered with gold, encrusted with 
pearl. He knew the secrets of cire perdue, of ceramics, of 
enamel, of embroidery, All the cuisines of art he had 
learned to their very foundation in the course of his own 
discoveries and his long relations with artists. And this 
passion for art in all its visible manifestations was shown 
in the least of his actions and the most insignificant of his 
writings. He always worked with the desire to make and 
to put before one a picture, a sketch, the croquis of a 
movement, of a silhouette.” I remember confiding to you 
not long ago the story of my little gallery of impression- 
ist paintings from Edmond de Goncourt’s works, and this 
quality of his for creating a vision full of life and color 
with words is what seems to have impressed most of the 
people who were fond of him. ‘I don’t know that it’s 
the De Goncourts’ realism that impresses me most in their 
works,” Zola says. ‘‘ Truth seems to me much more 
marked in Flaubert. But what makes their great work is 
the intensity of their vision, the personal quality in it, the 
nervosity and clearness of their reproduction of what they 
see. I don’t know that they have created unforgettable 
types. But what troubling vibrations, what perfection of 
description, what communicative emotion !” - 

What a strange sort of sense it is that makes us feel 
with almost excitement the ‘*communicative vibration” 
in what is, after all, nothing but an arrangement of words! 
Among American writers Mr. Brander Matthews is one of 
the greatest artists in words we have, but he is, after all, 
a pure stylist more than anything else; tranquil, delight- 
ful, with a perfect artistic sense and mastery of his 
material, but with no nervosity, no vibration. The only 
writer who appeals to one through that quality in his art, 
to my mind, is Mr. Howells, and he not always. In only 
one book has his style to me possessed the same quality as 
the great French masters—I am speaking of quality alone 
—and that is in The Shadow of a Dream. My copy un- 
fortunately is worn out and has gone to the binder’s, else 
I should illustrate just what I mean by giving that won- 
derful description of the sea, with the boats on the edge 
of the horizon, every word of which, alas, with the per- 
versity of words, has just at this moment gone out of my 
mind; but everybody who has ever read 7'he Shadow of a 
Dream will know what I mean. Together with some of 
Whistler's aquarelles and some of the old Japanese prints, 
it is one of the most personal bits I know of in art. Some- 
times I cannot help thinking if Mr. Howells were a French 
writer, judged by French critics, like M. Edmond de Gon- 
court, how much Jess they would talk of his so-called real- 
ism than of certain other qualities of which one rarely 
hears in a critical estimate of his work ! 

The brothers De Goncourt never succeeded in creating 
types that were very real or living, 1 think. Germinie 
Lacerteux was considered their chef-d’wuvre. My favorite 
of all they wrote, outside of certain things in their ‘‘ Jour- 
nal,” was Seur Philoméne. But their @uvre on the eigh- 
teenth century is really monumental, such as Woman in 
the Highteenth Century, Intimate Portraits of the Eighteenth 
Century, Artin the Highteenth Century, and so on, through 
a list of nine or ten volumes, representing nine years of 
their lives. They wrote eight novels, and Edmond de 
Goncourt alone wrote The House of an Artist, Qutamaro, 
and his famous but indiscreet ‘‘ Journal.” 

One reads with unflagging interest all the details of the 
life of a man so profoundly an artist and a man of letters. 
In the last years of his life Edmond de Goncourt lived a 
life of the greatest simplicity. Though seventy-four 
years old, there was nothing about him to speak of old age. 
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He was an aristocrat, with the fine carriage, the broad 
shoulders, the long gray mustache, of a soldier of the an- 
cient time. He lived alone in a house at Auteuil, with his 
famous old servant Pélagie, to whom he had joined lately 
a young girl to wait on her. His life was vowed to liter- 
ary work. Each bit of leisure was used in visiting some 
work of art, in some exploration, either in a museum, in 
an atelier, or at some seller’s of curios or antiquities. In 
the last few years he scarcely received any visits, except 
on Sunday, and gradually the old frequenters of the ‘‘ at- 
tic” narrowed down to five or six. Occasionally he went 
to see the Princess Mathilde. Once a year he dined with 
M. and Madame Zola; every Thursday and every Sunday 
in winter he dined with the Daudets, and every summer 
he spent a month with them at Champrosay, where he 
died. He took a chill in his bath, rallied enough to talk 
about a dinner Alphonse Daudet was giving the next even- 
ing, where he would have ‘‘ some peaches, some beautiful 
peaches,” which he loved, grew unconscious, and died 
suddenly. The friendship of the Daudets was his most 
precious possession, and it will become one of the histor- 
ical friendships between men of letters. The De Gon- 
courts’ idea in founding an academy was not to go into 
competition with the old one. They wanted every man 
who felt stirring within him the material for a fine liter- 
ary work, who had showed promise of being able to write 
one, to have the means of doing it. The world will watch 
to see what becomes of the new circle of immortals, and 
who are to form the first links in the chain. 
KATHARINE De Forest. 

















HATS FOR MIDSUMMER. 


 Uteouss the glaring eccentricities of color and 
£ style as regards gowns have been toned down to a 
more reasonable display, the hats of the season have not 
yielded to any softening influence, and are quite as crude 
and conspicuous as when the fashions were first publish- 
ed last spring. 

Feathers and plumes still wave from the edifices which 
women wear on their heads, and it really seems as though 
it were time that a crusade were organized against this 
lavish use of feathers, for some of the rarest and most val- 
uable species of our feathered friends will soon be exter- 
minated if the present craze continue. Tail feathers from 
the bird-of-paradise now ornament hats already loaded 
down with stiff wings, aigrettes, wreaths of roses, and 
bows of ribbon, until the eyes turn with relief to some 
simple hat trimmed only with flowers and leaves. 

To imitate the coloring of some bird by blending differ- 
ent materials together has been the aim of the milliners, 
who, it must be confessed, have succeeded much better 
than would have been supposed possible. The peacock 
hat is immensely fashionable, and is considered suitable to 
wear with any costume. A dark blue fancy straw shad- 
ing into green has the entire crown covered with tulle of 
both blue and green curiously twined together, and put on 
so full that almost the entire hat is covered. The tulle is 
also arranged in bows at the back, while straight across 
the hat, in the form of a spread-out fan, is a spray of black 
feathers, which have been trimmed off until only the points 
are left full. Underneath the masses of tulle around the 
brim, and at the back where the brim turns up, are ma- 
genta-hued roses massed closely together, which give just 
the warm tone necessary. The combination of coloring 
is certainly beautiful, but the hat is somewhat heavy in 
appearance. 

In sharp contrast with the peacock hat is one of white 
straw, quite large, and worn tilted forward over the face. 
The trimming consists of stiff white taffeta ribbon, which 
is twisted gracefully around the crown, and stands up at 
the back behind three pale blue plumes that droop for- 
ward. At the back of the hat, resting on the hair, are 
masses of pink roses put as closely together as possible, 
and an odd little touch is added by a pert little bow that 
is under the brim just where it begins to turn up at the 
left side. There is evidently a determination to return to 
the poke bonnet, and an exceptionally pretty style in this 
shape is of rough yellow straw, with a high small crown, 
around which is twisted white satin ribbon, tied at the left 
side in a graceful bow, through the ends of which are 
caught three white ostrich plumes. The bonnet flares up 
in front, and shows in thoroughly picturesque fashion a 
bunch of yellow roses, which lie most becomingly against 
the hair. 

Sailor hats are always fashionable, but this year the 
severely plain ones have been more or less relegated to 
travelling and bicycling purposes; and while the shape is 
still used, it is now trimmed with flowers and ribbon bows 
when it is worn in the afternoons or for smart occasions. 
Panama sailors—and panama in other shapes as well—are 
distinctively new this summer. And the tan coloring is 
more becoming to most faces than the white or yellow 
straw. A pretty model to wear with morning gowns 
is trimmed with a wreath of green leaves and, at the left 
side, a spray of white roses. Another hasa wreath of red 
and pink roses, with a most graceful spray at the left 
side; but both of the hats have no trimming save the 
flowers themselves. 

Every smart hat must have some trimming at the back 
under the brim, and when worn exaggeratedly forward 
and turned up from the middle of the head the amount 
of trimming that can be made use of is surprising and 
somewhat disheartening—however, the effect is very satis- 
factory. Broad effects are still considered the most de- 
sirable, and a hat wide to start with has the width accent- 
uated by an arrangement of trimming which projects over 
the brim on either side. A shade hat will be trimmed 
with a full ruche of chiffon or quillings of ribbon around 
the crown; then four stiff wings will be put on either 
side of the crown, and back of these will be bows of rib- 
bon with clusters of flowers. These hats with the trim- 
ming arranged so full and wide make any head twice its 
natural size, and give an exceedingly odd appearance that 
it is hard to become accustomed to. 
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THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE HAIR. 


A plain arrangement of the hair is no longer fashion- 
able. Curls and wavy effects are again paramount, and 
when smooth glossy hair is seen it is held out by “ rats” or 
combs—generally both—until it looks thick and full. To 
be strictly in fashion it now must stand out from the head 
all around the face for an inch, and at the back of the 
head the same way. A Psyche knot laid flat to the hair 
is in the centre of the head at the back, while the ends of 
the back hair are brought forward and hidden under the 
Pompadour roll. Curved side combs push the hair for- 
ward on the face, and often as many as six are used. 
Even when the hair is quite plain and worn in a most 
modified fashion the side combs are used, and, it must be 
stated, do help to give a soft look to the profile that is not 
attainable with the hair brushed too smoothly and strained 
back too tightly from the face. Even young girls who 
wear their hair still in braids have the front rolled back 
and then pushed forward to give a full look, and the style 
is one possible for both young and old. 

It is far more difficult to choose a becoming bonnet 
when the hair is arranged in this fashion, and the bonnets 
have to be placed just back of the roll, or, if it is a small 
Pompadour, just on top. Too far forward will make the 
prettiest bonnet ever designed a hideous affair. For elder- 
ly women bonnet-strings are a great help with the present 
way of arranging the hair, and a very new style has rib 
bous quite narrow, and edged with narrow ruffles of lace 
or chiffon. These strings are crossed under the chin, and 
are fastened with a pin instead of being tied. 

One good rule fashion has laid down this season is that 
hair shall be left its natural color, and that its beauty 
shall come only from the care and attention it receives. 
Even when it is waved, after it is arranged the glossy 
look well cared for hair always has is not utterly de- 
stroyed, and as a touch of gray is allowed, the streaks of 
artificial auburn and yellow that are so ugly, but which 
have been so popular, are fortunately rapidly disappear- 
ing. 

SOME ADVANCE HINTS ON AUTUMN FASHIONS. 


It is too early yet to predict with certainty what all the 
styles for next autumn and winter are to be, but there are 
some straws to show which way the autumn winds will 
blow, and women of keen observation already are noting 
some of the signs. Braiding will be one of the new fash- 
ions, and even now is seen on the summer gowns. A gown 
of pale yellow piqué has the broad collar of the Eton jacket 
a mass of white soutache braid, put on in a most intricate 
pattern, and sewed only on one side, so that it stands up 
in adistinct line. Among the smartest gowns ina trosseau 
that one of the summer brides is displaying is a gown of 
dark blue butchers’ linen with the body of the waist cov- 
ered with this same braiding. The blouse front is ex- 
ceedingly graceful in the way it hangs, and the pattern 
of braiding is so cleverly arranged that it gives a long 
line, and does not cut the figure as an ordinary braided 
waist sometimes does. On the more elaborate clo/h cos- 
tumes broader braid is laid on in rows an inch apart, 
sometimes entirely around the skirt, again only on the 
side breadths, finished with small cricket buttons at either 
end. This braid is sewed on to the sides and is laid flat 
on the material. 

From Paris come the most superb specimens of braid- 
ing, and on the wraps for early autumn the work is mar- 
vellous. Fancy jackets—Bolero, Figaro, and Eton—are to 
be worn, the last with little resemblance to the gar- 
ment it is supposed to have been copied from. The 
fronts are pointed and extend below the waist-line. The 
back curves up so far that the full width of the belt of 
the skirt is displayed, while the collar is as large as a 
medium-sized cape. One of these jackets just completed 
is of mauve ladies’ cloth, the finest and lightest texture, 
and is lined throughout with satin the same shade, finished 
at the edges with a satin ruche only an inch wide. The 
entire jacket and cape are covered with braiding in ar- 
abesque design, but so closely braided that the effect is of 
a white coat. Soutache braid and a narrow width of 
Hercules braid are combined, the latter forming what 
look like rosettes in the midst of the narrow all-over 
braiding. An objection often raised to braided garments 
is that they are so heavy, and in view of this fact heavy 
cloths should be avoided. 

Braiding is pleasant work, and it is possible for a wo- 
man to braid a waist, gown, or jacket so that it will look 
as though turned out by a professional, if she has the pat- 
tern carefully stamped. Black cloth costumes braided 
in the front breadth, or with front breadth plain and side 
breadths braided, are to be among the winter gowns, 
— brown with green braiding will again be fashion- 
able. 

The Turkish jackets, heavily braided in gold and fin- 
ished with ball fringe, are occasionally worn with sum- 
mer gowns, and, over the full blouses of white chiffon, are 
exceedingly smart. These jackets are sleeveless, and the 
soft folds of the chiffon or mousseline de soie are in pretty 
contrast to the heavy cloth and the gilt braid. The Turk- 
ish braiding is, of course, very much more elaborate than 
any other, and is sewed so that a flat effect is presented. 

The cloth waists next winter are to have the body of 
the waist braided and the sleeves plain. This will give 
much the same effect that having the waist of lace or 
chiffon has done, and cannot be called an absolutely new 
idea; but it is a becoming style, and so is bound to be 
popular, although many women prefer the pointed braided 
vests, with collar and cuffs to match; when the latter style 
is chosen, the braid is put on velvet, and gives a much 
richer look. The odd contrasts of color will die out by 
this means, it is said, but that remains to be seen. 

Cut- work and appliqué always are in fashion when 
braiding is, and lace is now appliquéd on the most incon- 
gruous of materials. Laid on satin, the rare pieces of old 
point show to great advantage, but it does seem like van- 
dalism to see lace on some tawdry cotton gown, laid over 
a bit of odd-colored silk, without any apparent reason. 
For instance, an apple-green muslin made up over white 
taffeta, smart looking, to be sure, but of quite inexpensive 
quality, has a trimming on the waist of real Valenciennes 
lace appliquéd on green silk in long points, sewed down 
to outline the figure most becomingly. Lace is always so 
beautiful it seems a pity to use it in such a fashion, and 
to cut it so ruthlessly as must needs be done to make the 
jacket effect. 





RECEPTION TOILETTES. 

TINUE graceful gown shown in Fig. 1 is of light gray 
| moiré taffeta. A band of spangled embroidery is ap 
pliquéd around the edge of the skirt. The waist has a 
wrinkled corselet effect at the front and plain fitting point- 
ed back. The large collar is of spangled embroidery on 
white satin, with a deep fall of lace escaping at the front. 
The sleeve has a wrinkled forearm and a puff divided by 
a lace frill 

In the young lady's evening gown shown a Nile-green 
peau di soie skirt is coupled with a low-necked puffed 
Bice, 
tint. Bretelles of chiné-figured ribbon descend on the 
front and back, caught at neck and belt with pink roses 
on the front and held by the belt in the back 

A dressy black waist is made of black mousseline de 
with a flower and bow-knot embroidery in colored 
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silks, mounted over black satin, with the short puffed 
sleeves of the satin. The transparent jacket pieces with 
collar and belt to match are of elaborately beaded and 
spangled mousseline 

rhe little flower bonnet.shown is composed of pale pink 
roses without foliage mounted on a gilt frame. Tufts of 
foliage are added at the front,and a bunch of leaves with 
a standing rose forms an aigrette. The collarette has a 


wired flaring top with a full frill below, connected by a 
black satin ribbon band and bow, 





Back Views or Figs. 1 anp 2 


e waist of accordion-pleated chiffon of the same green ‘ 
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FLOWER Toque AND COLLARETTE. 


BEAUTY AND HYGIENE. 
XIIL—CONCERNING THE VOICE. 
‘YHAKESPEARE has said that a low, soft voice is an 
W excellent thing in woman, and the woman whom he 
has especially endowed with these qualities of voice, the 
gentle Cordelia, was remarkable no less for her gentleness 
thau for her strong and self-contained nature. The quiet 
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reserve of a strong character expresses itself naturally in 
the calm even tones of the voice, as a nervous and excita- 
ble nature expresses itself in shrill and high-pitched tones, 
The voice, more faithfully than expression, more faithful- 
ly than gesture, expresses the character, and for its suc- 
cessful cultivation demands imperatively the simultane- 
ous cultivation of the moral nature. 

The human voice, which is the most delicate of all in- 
struments, cannot be brought to its highest perfection 
without persistent effort and much self-denial. Especial- 
ly is this the case with regard to the singing voice, which 
will require, in addition to personal effort, the aid of an 
experienced master for its proper cultivation; but even 
then the speaking voice will require much training and 
careful observation of certain hygienic rules. 

Breathing should always be carried on through the 
nostrils, care being taken to keep the mouth closed on 
leaving a hot or crowded room, particularly at night, 
or in cold weather, the sudden contact of cold or damp 
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air with the delicate organs of the throat, relaxed by a 
heated atmosphere, sometimes resulting in incurable 
hoarseness. The chest and throat should at such times 
also, even in warm weather, be well protected from the 
outer air. These precautions must not be carried to an 
extreme, however, as this would develop an over-sensitive 
condition of the organs, and would be attended by even 
Worse results than the opposite extreme of negligence. 

A sweet, clear voice can never proceed from a mouth in 
which the teeth are decayed or crusted with tartar, which 
latter, if allowed to accumulate, may, by pushing back the 
gum, so alter the form of the cavity of the mouth as seri- 
ously to affect the tone of the voice. The state of the 
mouth affects the stomach, which in its turn reacts upon 
the teeth, until at last not only the voice but the health it- 
self is affected. Hence the necessity of careful attention 
to the teeth, which should be brushed after meals, as well 
as night and morning, to keep them in a state of perfect 
health. A moderately soft brush should be used, and in 
winter water from which the chill has been removed. 
Great care should be exercised in regard to the powder 
used, the best and simplest tooth-powder being a prepara- 
tion of chalk and orris root, for which the formula has 
already been given in these papers. 

Singers should be especially careful in regard to their 
diet, many articles of food otherwise wholesome affecting 
injuriously the quality of the voice. Acids and astringents 
should be used in great moderation. Effervescing liquors, 
such as champagne, bottled porter, beer, and ale—unless 
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FASHIONS FOR STOUT WOMEN.—[See Pace 668.] 


on draught—are injurious to the voice. Port and sherry 
should be avoided. Brandy heats the blood and inflames the 
throat and should be used strictly as a medicine. Where 
a stimulant is ordered, gin or whiskey is the least objec- 
tionable. Claret and the light Italian, French, or German 
wines may be drunk with advantage in moderation. A\l- 
monds and raisins and nuts of every kind should be avoid- 
ed as articles of diet. Condiments should be used spar- 
ingly. Cheese should be eaten only in great moderation; 
pastry not at all. Chocolate and coffee are better bever- 
ages for the singer than tea, which is too astringent. 
Fresh bread, pork, veal, and other generally indigestible 
articles of food should be scrupulously avoided. Fruit, 
when ripe and of good quality, is wholesome eaten in 
moderation. 

Singing, prolonged speaking, or reading aloud, imme- 
diately after a hearty meal, or when the stomach is empty, 
is injurious both to the voice and to the health. After a 
full meal the vital energy is required for the process of 
digestion, and when the stomach is empty the vital pow- 
ers are depressed, and the vocal and digestive organs are 
unable to support without injury the strain thus put upon 
them. 

Daily exercise in the open air is essential, but should 
never be carried so far as to induce exhaustion, or even 
excessive fatigue. 

The daily bath should not be neglected. When the 
health is sufficiently vigorous to admit of it, the sponge 
bath, cold in summer and with the chill taken off in win- 
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ter, will have an excellent’effect in maintaining the tone 
and vigor of the system. The bath should be taken, how- 
ever, immediately on getting up in the morning, while the 
skin is still moist from the warmth of the bed. If time 
be given for the perspiration to dry before taking the bath, 
a dangerous chill may result. The body should be dried 
quickly and thoroughly with a rough towel, and the pro- 
cess of dressing should be got through with quickly. In 
addition to this a tepid bath should be taken weekly. 

Everything that will injure the general health, breathing 
vitiated air, sitting or standing in draughts, keeping late 
hours, and excesses of every kind, will injure the quality 
of the voice. 

A raw egg taken every morning *asting will prove very 
efficacious in strengthening and clearing the voice. Lem- 
on juice is sometimes beneficial taken at this time. 

The following receipt will be found excellent by singers 
and speakers for clearing the voice: 


Scales of sea-onion, or squills...........-..06+ 30 grammes. 
Strong wine vinewar.............ce.eeee- 800 “6 
BREE ocvdcaesiceeieceds . jumnew 15 ad 


cohol mixed together; then strain and bottle for use. 

To a glass of tepid water add four or five drops of this 
vinegar, and use as a gargle night and morning. 

As the sea-onion has poisonous properties, this vinegar 
should be kept out of the reach of children, and the dose 
indicated should not be exceeded. 

In addition to the gargle a table-spoonful of lemon juice 








mixed with the same quantity of glycerine may be taken 
with great advantage to the voice half an hour before 
speaking or singing. 

While observing all these rules and precautions the 
qualities of the mind and heart must be sedulously culti- 
vated if the very highest capabilities of the yoice would 
be developed. Uprightness and sincerity of character, 
clear thinking, and right feeling, or their opposites, reveal 
themselves as certainly in the sound of the voice as the 
sterling metal and the base reveal themselves in the ring 
of the genuine coin and the counterfeit. 


COLOR IN THE GARDEN. 
BY CANDACE WHEELER 
ero I think of my garden, it is not alone of the 
sheets of color, of the general beauty and bright- 
ness, but individual flowers walk in loveliness through 
my mind and seem to salute my senses with their fra- 
grance. A certain lavender-colored fleur-de-lis, with an 
odor of refined orange-blossom and a prodigality of won- 
derfully grained and textured flower leaf, will often sweep 


all the intervening days aside, and rise up in my sight as © 


fair a thing, as much a miracle of creation, as it was on 
the June morning when it first unfolded itself to my eyes. 
Also, my especial friends among the lilies are memories by 
which I test the perfection of some human things and 
many that belong to the realm of art. 

Seeing, then, that the garden is not a thing for summer 
hours only, but for winter ministrations and enjoyments, 
we should be glad to give, as proper wage for these bless- 
ings, study and thoughtful preparation. In planning pos- 
sible combinations and results of planting one is apt to re- 
member wonderful and delightful things seen in the fields 
and meadows and in the wild gardens of nature—acci- 
dental masses of bloom and color which make one wonder 
why our cultivated gardens should be so wanting in gen- 
eral effect. Of course the largeness of nature’s arrange- 
ments has something to do with their success. The lavish 
spread of rhododendron thickets, the laurel-covered moun- 
tain-slopes, the mats and masses of lilies in low-lying mea- 
dows, or the fence angles filled with the yellow splendor 
of ‘‘ black-eyed Susan,” are things which we can hardly 
compete with in breadth. But, on the other hand, many 
of these gorgeous effects are produced not by space, but 
by a gradual leading up to masses of color. One never 
finds a clearly cut outline, a sharp departure from one tint 
to another, in a wild garden. Even the lavender bloom 
of the little spring quaker-lady will spread itself in the 
meadows in larger or smaller masses, reaching out fingers 
of delicate warmth into the yellow-green of the grass, and 
showing no dividing-line between. And, in the same way, 
solid patches of blue-fringed gentian will make for them- 
selves gently elongated reaches of color, wedges of blue, 
which melt imperceptibly into the surrounding green. 

What one chiefly needs to study in the color effects of 
our flower pom is gradation. It is so to plant our 
comparatively small spaces that one tint may lie softly 
against another, each one leading up to or melting into 
solider and deeper and more compact blossom, leaving 
fringes of color to mingle and lose themselves in lighter 
or darker tints and tones 

If this gradual intensification of color is possible in wild 
masses, and with only one tint to deal with, it is still more 
easily possible with the’ various colors which are at the 
command of the flower-gardener, who can control a greater 
variety and bring within small space flowers and species 
from all distances and lands. One can produce the effect 
of gradation and intensification of color by number of 
tints instead of breadth of space, just as a painter, within 
the small circle of his palette, can arrange the infinite 
gradation which leads from the upper blue through all the 
clear light green spaces which lie between it and the 
orange and crimson parallels of a sunset sky; and cer- 
tainly if he can do this, we can produce within the bounds 
of a garden wall, in tints of nature’s own manufacture, 
something akin to the sweep of color made by the painter- 
hand of nature 

Of course these color effects must be changeable ones, 
for flowers vary with the months, whole tribes of them 
electing to blossom in June, and perhaps other tribes in 
July, and others again in August and September, or even, 
like the chrysanthemum, come to their crowns in late 
October weather. So for this reason, if for no other, we 
must know our flowers well before we attempt to juggle 
with them. We must understand their times and seasons, 
and not undertake a gradation or a contrast with flowers 
one species of which may have chosen June for its seagon 
and another have elected to blossom in September. In 
this assemblage of friends, where we wish to get the most 
beautiful result of friendliness—perfect harmony—we 
must take careful thought about our invitations, and try 
to pair the habits and preferences of our guests. 

To expect ya | of effect from the flowers of, for 
instance, the blue larkspur and the scarlet poppy would 
be as futile as to expect to harmonize the utterances of 
Dr. Hall and Colonel Ingersoll. But you may make thé 
great balls of the pinkish-lavender-colored poppy neighbor 
your blue larkspur, and find yourself surprised to see how 
they will affiliate. And earlier in the season the same 
sympathy will exist where outlying rows of the queenly 
fleur-de-lis flaunt their banners of darker and lighter blue 
against the pink-purple of the great plumes of the lilac. 

It is quite possible to repeat these gradations and sym- 
pathies of color more than once in the season; for the same 
ground may be occupied together by two, and occasionally 
by three, races of flowers which carry the same tints and 
blossom successively. The cardinal principle is, taking 
the whole area of the garden, to have every inch of it in 
blossom from June to October, and so to plant it that in- 
tense colors of different tints shall occupy fixed limits, as 
far apart from each other as the extent of the garden will 
allow. All that is intermediate must be filled with the 
satellites of these colors, leading down from them to a 
common ground where they can mingle peacefully. 

Of course the two royal colors are red and blue; but red 
will melt into orange, and orange into yellow, and yellow 
into paler tints, until you reach white without anything 
like a shock of contrast; and in like manner blue can be 
trailed into the pink-lavender of which nature is so fond, 
and then into cold pink, and deeper again into crimson, 
or it may flow out in paler tints until it also reaches that 
absence of color which we call white. 

This color gradation can be produced upon twenty 
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square yards of ground, or upon a quarter of an acre—if 
you are so happy as to that much ground in a 
garden—but it will take more than one season to inaugu- 
rate the plan of planting. Once begun, however, ever 
year will add lines and shades of color and beauty, until 
your garden becomes the highest and most perfect source 
of purely esthetic enjoymeut. The successive waves of 
color, as week succeeds week and month follows month, 
seem to flood the senses with delight, and overflow the 
sombre days with a beauty not dependent upon sunlight, 
or even upon sunny moods of mind. 

To compass this beauty it is necessary not only to love 
and enjoy the garden, but to study and think about it, and 
this, fortunately, only intensifies the enjoyment of it—since 
if anything in the world is found to be truly good and 
truly beautiful, without flaw and without fault, the more 
intimately we know it the better. 

It is well, before beginning to classify your garden flow- 
ers, to make a list of all those you know the best and care 
for the most. It is no more worth while in the garden 
than in the world to cultivate an indiscriminate lot of 
mere acquaintances. It is much more desirable to select 
only those with endearing qualities—for flowers have their 
endearing qualities as people have—although what are 
qualities in one we are apt to call virtues in the other. 

After your selections are made it is best to make and 
elaborate a plan, drawn to scale, of the ground which is 
to blossom in summer. This small sheet of paper can be 
made to represent all the gradations of color one wishes to 
compass, and on the margin can be arranged in order, 
with their particular tint, the names of all the families it 
is desirable to cultivate. 

If the garden is a parallelogram, as most gardens are, 
the sweep of color may be from the two ends toward the 
middle, leaving the long sides for things which do not 
come into the general scheme—those, in fact, which are 
exceptions or experiments. Of course this plan of plant- 
ing demands quantity as well as quality, but one may 
take a small portion of the ground for it in the beginning, 
waiting for the yearly increase which, in time, will flood 
the garden with beauty. The scheme can be advanta- 
geously worked out upon paper in bands of water-color, 
writing against each color-band the names of the flowers 
whose tint corresponds to the different bands. 

The two intense colors of blue and red should start from 
opposite ends of the garden, and the names placed against 
each color-band should indicate both perennials and an- 
nuals of different dates of flowering, so that none of the 
months may be bare of bloom. 

It is not at all a difficult way of planting; it is simply 
interesting. It classifies plants by their flower color only, 
and each year adds to one’s resources and widens the 
number in each color-band until it is full and overflow- 
ing, and the garden has become a thing of beauty and 
a = forever. 

Many gardens may have been planted to secure an effect 
of gradation in color, but my first tuought of it came to 
me years ago in a place I like to remember. A great 
part of the beauty in Mrs. Thaxter’s beautiful parlor in 
the Isles of Shoals was made up of flowers. It was far 
more enjoyable than her garden, where the flowers grew 
luxuriantly at their own sweet will, or at the will of the 
planter, never troubling their heads about agreeing with 
their neighbors. 

But in the house! I have never anywhere seen such 
realized possibilities of color! The fine harmonic sense 
of the woman and the artist and the poet thrilled through 
these long chords of color, and filled the room with an 
atmosphere that made it seem like living in a rainbow. 

The tops of the low bookcases, which filled all the wall 
space not opened in windows to the sea, were massed with 
her beloved flowers. I remember she told me that at four 
in the morning, when the sea and sky seemed to be spread 
for her alone, she was always out gathering them. I like 
to think of her there—the tall white figure standing under 
the sky and beside the sea which laps her much-loved 
Isles of Shoals, among the flowers in the lovely morning, 
which, although bare of ee she found full to the 
brim of the beauty which her soul loved. 

Later her friends always found her in her room, with 
her books and her grand-piano and her flowers, all of them 
making a harmony which must live in many hearts until 
Heaven substitutes something as good and without decay. 

I remember that the grand-piano, which at ten in the 
morning was always giving out harmonies under the 
hands of some of Mrs. Thaxter's friends, whose natural 
speech was music, stood against the end of the chimney- 
~~ and that pictures hung above it and leaned against 
t. Just at the end where it touched the low shelf of the 
chimney commenced a bank of small white poppies, very 
tender in color and effect, with half-transparent leaves 
showing all the veins and fibres of structure like a baby’s 
skin, and speckled by the anthers which stood in a fringe 
around the seed-cups. Next to these came pale-tinted 
poppies, and then pink ones with white edges, and then 
the re conch-shell pink of deeper ones, and deeper 
still, until it ended in the peculiar pink-red which is only 
found in the poppy tribe. 

There were pictures everywhere on the walls; but over 
the @hite end of this bank of flowers—the tender, half- 
transparent white of which I have spoken—hung a little 
picture of the sea—one of Childe Hassam’s—as blue as the 
sea itself, with a blue made up of a thousand tints and 
shadows and reflections such as the sea holds and keeps 
the secret of for the most part, but which it has given to 
this painter, and to a few others who love it. This bit of 
blue above the white was the note of contrast which made 
the perfection of the whole. 

Every where around the room roses were sweeping into 
depths of roses, and nasturtiums going from palest yellow 
into winelike claret, and blue of asters into darks of pur- 
ples, and sweet-pease stood in groups on the tables and b 
the windows; but my eyes always came back to the soft 
gradation over the chimney-piece, with the bit of blue sea 
over the white. The blue and the white were both so 
tender and mixed in quality, and yet so strong in con- 
trast, they might have been born of the bass and treble 
notes which went floating over them from the great pi- 
ano. 

It was in this room, and enjoying its color as I have en- 

oyed few things in life. and conscious all the while of 
ts impermaneney, conscious that in lastingness of quality 
it was scarcely more than a dream of color, I began to 
think of making a summer dream of it in my garden. Tt. 
is a summer dream, and yet a reality—not ouly tv me but 
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to other garden-lovers; but I still enjoy the remembrance 
of its source, and shall perhaps enjoy it beyond the limiis 
which separate earthly and heavenly gardens. 


THEO. BENTZON—MADAME TH. BLANC. 
BY GRACE KING, 


| gaye impressions are almost too private to be 
made public. Outside of one’s religious convictions 
there is nothing so personally private as personal impres- 
sions. They are really confessions. Are not one’s admi- 
rations one’s aspirations? Fault - finding, fault - feeling? 
And in chronicling one’s impression perhaps it would be 
safer and wiser to plead all the extenuating circumstances 
which usually accompany a confession. 

In life it seems to be becoming harder and harder for a 
woman to attain the full bloom of her natural develop- 
ment. There is so much “strain of the stuff” and *‘ warp- 
ing past the aim.” Every day seems to be adding so much 
more to the inevitable and unavoidable compromises be- 
tween her best instincts and her duties, her ambitions and 
her necessities, that more and more she is getting to look 
at her highest accomplishments as mere excuses in de- 
fault of an ideal of a still higher; and outside praise of 
her is burdened with ‘‘ riders” in the shape of palliations. 

Rarely and more rarely one meets a woman in whom 
one can recognize the untrammelled, simple, full devel- 
opment of her type; the easy and harmonious equilibrium 
of all the innumerable qualities of mind and heart that go 
to the making up of the woman into the intellectual wo- 
man—a woman at one with her destiny, who looks upon 
life with the clear eyes of intelligence and faith, and 
whose heart casts upon the future uo shadowy blurs from 
the past. This last is the rara avis of a woman's qualifi- 
cations; for a woman is more truly made up of her past 
than aman. In truth, she may be said to be the accident 
or the miracle of her past. 

Among women, without any subdistinctions of literary 
or otherwise, Madame Blanc is a cadence — once heard, 
never to be forgotten. 

Let it be kept in mind that this is an impression. One 
lodges in Paris as one dresses—with consummate taste 
and discretion. To a true Parisian one’s appartement 
can no more be at fault than one’s bonnet. fhen the 
door closes upon one in the salon of Theo. Bentzon one 
feels the pleasantest sense of intellectual isolation and har- 
borage. Indeed, in the great overwrought, intense Paris 
this tiny retreat reminds one of a quiet thought in a super- 
excited brain. All the doors are concealed by rugs, but 
the window-glass is free and clear to the sky, and when 
there is a sun it shines into the salon as if that was its 
special mission for the 4 And on a reception day, 

onday, it might scarcely find a pleasanter mission. The 
salon itself, to begin with, is so—congenial. To call it 
pretty (which it nevertheless is) is to misconceive it—as it 
would be a misapprehension of the mistress to specify 
her physical charm, although it is none the less apparent. 
When one’s attention is called to it, there are interesting 

hotographs scattered around, and what bric-A-brac there 
s, is fine and suggestive. One does notice immediately a 
beautiful portrait on the wall, the portrait of Theo. Bent- 
zon when she made her début into what we are pleased to 
magnify as the world of literature. An habitué of the 
salon loves to sit in a position from which one can dis 
creetly vary gazing at the original with gazing at the 
copy. The Titian-colored tresses of the former have be- 
come, it is true, almost white, and the eyes and mouth are 
still half-way behind on that journey the experiences of 
which have flavored the expression of the latter; but 
from the forecast of the canvas to the lived-out reality of 
the present there is such a symmetrical advance that one 
knows not which to admire the more, the sure eye of the 
artist that saw so unerringly the fruition ahead and ex- 
pressed it in his picture, or the simple directness of the 
model progressing thus faultlessly to the fruition pre- 
dicted—ber life attaching with a straight cord the present 
to the past. 

In a few words the life is as follows: 

Theo. Bentzon was Thérése de Solms. The pseudonym 
comes from her mother, who, as it testifies, was of Danish 
origin. The young girl was reared and educated at home 
in the country, under the direct supervision of her mo 
ther, seconded by an English governess of inestimable 
worth. Travels in Italy and Germany, where she met a 
varied and interesting society, continued the auspicious 
development of her character and talents. The second 
marriage of her mother, with an officer of the court of 
Napoleon III., opened the new and still more brilliant 
world of the empire to her. Her novels testify the per- 
fectness of her novitiate; her knowledge of the provin- 
cial, Parisian, imperial, and republican social life, as shown 
in them, could not be more complete. 

Although always possessed by the passion to write, it 
is doubtful if her youthful shrinking from the publicity 
of print would not always have kept her manuscript a 
secret of the desk had it not been for the propulsion of 
reverses of fortune. The pseudonym furnished complete 
disguise, and for a long time most of the circle of her 
friends ignored that Theo. Bentzon was in reality Thérése 
Blanc, as she had become. These first publications, her 
work from twenty to thirty, are not collected in volumes. 
Many of them won the golden meed of approbation from 
George Sand, the sacred fountain-head of encouragement 
to the literary neophyte of the time. It is to George Sand, 
to M. Caro, the eminent professor of philosophy, and to 
Mr. Milsand, more recently known as the friend of Brown- 
ing, that the young writer owes the evolution of her men- 
tal development from uncertainty and hesitation to its 
present delightful self-poise. But she enjoyed other and 
rarely fructifying influences. Although living in a state 
of comparative retirement, she had come into more or 
less intimate contact with all the distinguished writers of 
the time. The charm of her literary style as well as 
the charm of her personality evidence this, and color the 
suave fineness of her conversation. 

Her first distinct literary success was ‘‘Un Divorce” 
(A Divorce), in the Journal des Débats, 1871. This opened 
the doors of the Revue des Deux Mondes to a short but 
very remarkable story, ‘‘La Vocation de Louise” (The 
Vocation of Louise). Then followed, in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, the Journal des Débats, and sometimes in 
the Revue Bleue, a long series of some twenty novels, of 
which the principal ones are: ‘‘ Une Vie Manquée” (A 
Missed Life). “‘ Georgette,” “ L’Obstacle” (The Obstacle), 
** La Petite Perle” (The Little Pearl), ‘“‘ Tony,” “‘ Un Re- 
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mords,” (Remorse), ‘‘ Constance,” (the last three crowned 
by the French Academy), ‘‘Le Veuvage d’Aline” (The 
Widowhood of Aline), *‘Le Mariage de Jacques” (The 
Marriage of Jacques), “'Teutée” (Tempted), “ Le Retour” 
(The Return), and ‘‘ L’Emancipée” (Emancipated) ; also, 
for young girls, ‘‘ Tetta,” the history of a creole, and “ Les 
Souvenirs d'une Fille Laide” (The Souvenirs of aun Ugly 
Girl). Jacqueline, one of Theo. Bentzon’s latest stories, 
is also perhaps one of her best, and the best of its type 
in modern French literature. The elegant edition, with 
matchless illustrations by Lyod, is well known in all artis- 
tic and literary circles of the Old and New World. It 
was during this steady driving period of her imagination 
that Theo. Bentzon took upon herself the important liter- 
ary function of keeping the readers of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes in current intelligence and communication with the 
pictorial work in the English and American guild of let- 
ters. Her admirable criticisms, adaptations, and transla- 
tions are unique of their kind. Her refined and pure lit- 
erary treatment of her subjects, her sympathy, her fair and 
even balances of judgment, differentiate her method from 
similar foreign work of various quarters; and although 
at times she has excited the susceptibilities of the Eng- 
lish, her articles form a most notable and encouraging 
advance towards that ideal of the intellectual of all coun- 
tries, literary solidarity. And while her compatriots are 
learning to callas their own the names and works of the 
writers across the Channel and across the ocean, young 
writers, more and more, turn to measure themselves by 
the gauge of Theo. Bentzon’s past and present articles, 
and more and more aspire to an introduction through her 
to the fastidious and exclusive French court of letters. 

Of her novels one can hardly speak the praise one 
wishes without sounding like an echo, so much have they 
found favor from press and public. And it is a recom- 
mendation to the press and public that this is so. In the 
whole range of French novels there is none in which 
figure so little what the rest of the world is pleased to call 
the ‘‘ French sins.” Madame de Bury, writing, as she 
always did, for purity in literature, does not fail to note 
this in an article in the National Review of April, 1889, 
entitled, ‘‘Some Sound French Novels.” In an age of 
so much pseudo-scientific work by French fictionists upon 
women, it is most refreshing to turn to a woman’s instinc- 
tive and natural knowledge of herself and her sex, and read 
not the lucubrations of an artificially sensitized brain, nor 
the imaginations of an artificially heated heart, but the 
forceful, simple, natural expositions of a genuinely femi- 
nine nature, It is more than refreshing; it is good. 
There is so much that might be written in this connec- 
tion on ’Tony, for example, or Jacqueline. But it is not 
the place or time to discuss them or theorize; only, in order 
to define their place and the place of their author in 
modern French literature, let them be read in connection 
with and in contrast to other novels ofthe day and place, 
signed by men or women, it matters not which. In this 
country Theo. Bentzon will be best known in the future 
through her incomparable volume on the Conditions of 
Women in the United States, a series of articles written 
as the result of a visit to the Columbian Fair and of ex- 
tensive travels on this continent. No such careful and 
judicious treatment of one of the most complex phases of 
our civilization has ever appeared in literature. Madame 
Blanc herself acknowledges but one interesting item in 
her personal history—the perfect unanimity which always 
existed between herself and her mother. It was indeed 
admirable! They were never separated, until death came 
between them some years ago. At that quaint Hétel 
Sinon, in Barbizon, there is, among its heterogeneous and 
picturesque collection of artists, Titeérateure, and dogs, 
one boarder that attracts universal attention and senti- 
nrent. It is Musette, the handsome, superannuated gray 
cat —the pensioner of Theo. Bentzon—the old pet and 
companion of her mother, and the last object her dying 
fin Bere caressed. 

t is said in Paris by authorities on the subject that the 
particular and brilliant distinction of Theo. Bentzon’s salon 
is its high-bred avoidance of ‘‘ blue-stockingism,” and all 
that suggests it, however remotely, and that for its influ- 
ence it has never had the affirmation of wealth. One 
meets in it only the best—that is all. And as for conver- 
sation—that delicate fragile flower that blooms from the 
meeting of sympathetic minds—can any other salon in 
Paris viz with the cullings from this one? The circle 
seems always complete, the current of thought always on. 
and the tongue not only dutiful but graceful in the rare 
enclosure. When the portiére sweeps aside, one forgets 
to shudder over the interruption, as in other parts of the 
world. There are no interruptions possible, no intrusions 
—only additional completeness, additional satisfaction. 
But we are verging upon indiscretion!.. . 





FTER the swimmer has fully mastered the movement 
of prime importance—the regular breast stroke—it 
seems to me that the next most valuable thing for her to 
learn is floating. This is really much easier, particularly 
for a stout person, than swimming itself, but as it re- 
quires a great deal of confidence before one is willing to 
throw herself back motionless upon the water, it is not 
usually attempted until after the learner is able to swim. 
The chief advantage of floating is the means of rest which 
it affords in the water. When the proper position has 
been acquired, the swimmer is able to relax her tired mus- 
cles as completely and with as full a sense of security as if 
she were lying on the ground. After a few minutes of 
this delightfully irresponsible drifting, she is ready to 
turn over and begin her forward progress again with re- 
newed energy, and the resting process can be repeated at 
intervals almost indefinitely. Aside from its practical 
value, there is no pleasanter sensation in the water than 
this of being borne upon its very surface, without the 
slightest effort on one’s own part; of rising and falling 
with the light swell, and seeing nothing but the open sky 
above. 
The best way to learn to float is to stand in water about 
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up to the waist and lean gradually backward until the 
head and shoulders rest upon the surface. It is hardly 
necessary to push off from the bottom with the feet, for 
their natural tendency is to rise when the upper part of 
the body is inclined so far backward. At the beginning 
the arms are naturally at the sides, and if the body seems 
likely to sink too low, the hands may be moved up and 
down at first with a sort of sculling motion, until the right 
position is fairly established. Then the arms should be 
brought up and stretched out backward on either side of 
the head, care being taken not to lift them out of the 
water while moving them. . If they are extended so that 
the hands are some distance apart, the floating will be 
easier, because more surface is covered, but after they 
have become proficient some people prefer to clasp the 
hands just beyond the head. 

The reason for raising the arms, instead of sag: ge deo yes 
at the sides, in floating, is that one may inflate the chest as 
fully as possible. A deep breath should be taken upon 
first lying back, and the respiration thereafter should be 
as slow as is comfortable. It must be remembered that 
the air within the body is what makes it buoyant, and if 
the lungs are not kept pretty well filled, a tendency to 
sink will soon show itself. It is a frequent mistake of be- 
ginners to throw the head too far back, and thus delfber- 
ately, though unintevtionally, plunge it under. It should 
rest upon the surface easily, as upon a pillow. When the 
proper position has been gained, the mouth, eyes and nose, 
the chest and the tips of the toes will be out of water. 
Very thin people are not naturally so buoyant as those 
who are stouter, and will not usually float quite so high. 

When one can float confidently, she is in a position to 
learn any of the many different methods of swimming on 
the back. In the most common of these the movements 
are almost the same as those in breast - swimming, and 
consequently need not be again described. The legs are 
drawn up and kicked out in precisely the same manner, 
and the arms are extended at full length and moved with 
a sweep from the level of the shoulders toward the sides. 

A form of back-swimming which looks more difficult 
than it really is has been called walking on the water. In 
it the arms are not used at all. From their extended posi- 
tion in floating, the swimmer brings them down until they 
are close along the sides, with the hands resting on the 
thighs, about half-way between the hip and the knee. 
The motion of the legs then begins, and is very similar to 
that of walking or running, except that the greater power 
is given from the knee down. At the beginning of each 
stroke a quick ankle movement straightens the foot out, 
so that as it is brought directly downward the sole gets a 
firm grip on the water. The strokes are alternate, and it 
is exactly like taking one step after another, under the 
somewhat unusual circumstances of being flat upon one’s 
back while doing so. 

There are any number of other fancy movements which 
the swimmer will enjoy trying when she grows to feel 
‘at home” in the water, but it is scarcely worth while to 

© into them more fully here, and it is, moreover, almost 
impossible to describe many of them with sufficient clear- 
ness that they may be followed. It is partly for this lat- 
ter reason that nothing has been said about the overhand 
side stroke, the motions of which are rather complicated 
and best learned from personal instruction and imitation. 
It is also true that this is chiefly a racing stroke, requires 
a great deal of strength, and is not so well adapted to 
women as is the ordinary breast stroke. 


Of the several different methods practised by swimmers 
in rescuing a person from drowning, it would be hard to 
say which is the best, because circumstances must always 
determine which one shall be adopted. Even for the best 
swimmers, there is always a great deal of danger in the 
task, and this is increased or lessened according to the ac- 
tions of the drowning person. If he grasps and clutches 
in a way to impede his rescuer’s movements, the only 
thing to do is to hold him off at arm’s length. The most 
successful way of doing this so as to keep out of his reach 
is to swim on your back, head first, and tow him along. 
The chief trouble then is that you have only three limbs 
free, and your progress is necessarily more labored. If 
he has entirely lost consciousness, this is also about as 
good a method es any to be pursued. 

But it often happens that one is called upon to assist a 
companion who has suddenly become exhausted or seized 
with cramp, and who yet keeps his senses about him and 
will obey directions. In such a case an excellent plan is 
for him to get in front of the swimmer and throw his arms 
about the latter’s neck. He should not pull downward, 
but support himself just enough in that way to keep his 
nose and mouth out of water. His body will then float in 
an almost horizontal position, under that of his rescuer, 
who will scarcely feel the additional weight. The swim- 
mer will be using the breast stroke, and will be entirely 
free to perform all the movements in the natural and 
proper way. It might seem at first thought as if the res- 
cuer’s arms would be impeded, but they swing quite be- 
yond and above those of the clinging burden. This is 
really the easiest way in which to carry another person 
through the water. . If it is correctly done, a slight woman 
is perfectly able to swim a considerable distance with a 
person far heavier than herself, as I kuow both from ob- 
servation and from personal experience. For it is not 
necessary to wait before trying these various methods un- 
til some one is actually in need of your services. In fact, 
that would be a very foolish | to do, for you need to 
become used to the operations. Whenever you are swim 
ming with a friend, different ways of rescuing the drown- 
ing may be practised repeatedly, and, apart from their 
value, they serve as interesting means of varying the or- 
dinary movements, ApDELIA K. BRAINERD. 
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Mae-Biepr Giat.—Three yards and a quarter is the very widest skirt 
that is comfortable. The old bell skirt is a good model when more 
‘ored. You can use either black or tan leather, put in as an outside 
acing, and you can also have the revers and cuffs of it on the jacket. 
See the diagram pattern of a skirt under No. VIII. on the pattern- 
sheet with Bazar No.5. I[leavy gloves, four button, are the best, and 
a size larger than yon generally wear. Two yards of yard-wide goods 
will make the bloomers; finish them with a p hem, through which 
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you must put an elastic the width of your garter. To prevent r 
nose belng olly and Jy! you can use a few drops of tincture of 
benzoin in a basin of hot water whenever you wash your face, and 
plain talcum powder will not hart your skin. 

Mus. W. R. P.—Spanish lace would be too heavy and old for a girl 
of sixteen. Make up the challi sample in a full skirt, shirred over the 
hips, and trim around the bottom with four narrow ruffles edged with 
narrow Valencienves lace. Make the waist round, with four ruffles 
over the top part of the sleeves, and a jabot ruffle down tbe front. 
Have collar and belt with long ends of blue taffeta ribbon three inches 
wide. When the blouses are washed, put salt in the water; and, if 
carefully washed, they should not discolor. 

A. M. G.—The answer you refer to might be misinterpreted, and 
may be somewhat qualifi Bouilion may be served in either covered 
or uncovered cups, although the latter are the mure elegant, and regular 
bouillon-cups are usually covered. At a dinner, bouillon when iced is 
always served in cups; when hot it is usually served in a soup-plate, 
like any other soup, although occasionally it is seen in cups. 

L. E. M.—When a hostess opens her entrance door to a visitor, the 
latter lady may on leaving the house drop her card or cards on a stand 
or table in the hall; if the visitor has intended to call on another lady 
or ladies who are inmates of the house, but who are not at home, she 
should léave an additiowal card for every one whom she wanted to see, 
and she should express to the hostess her regret at having missed the 
other ladies. A young lady who makesa first or formal call on an un- 
married girl of her own age who resides with her mother should ask 
and leave a card for the mother, although the older lady may with pro- 

riety let her npr make her excuses and not see her he | visitor. 

n succeeding calls it is not imperative that the visitor should ask for 
the mother, as she has already shown her the necessary courtesy, or 
she need not ask for her if she is calling informally. Visiting-cards 
should always be left in making formal calls, whether or not the per- 
son called on is at home. It is not considered courteous for a visitor 
to merely ask for the inmates of the houses at which she calls. A sum- 
mer luncheon may with propriety be given as late as two o'clock in 
the afternoon ; but why do you not give instead a breakfast? This 
can take place at eleven o'clock, and it is a pretty and appropriate sum- 
mer entertainment. You will then avoid having your guests in the hot 
early afternoon, and the viands pae serve can be delicate and suited to 
hot- weather appetites. You will find suggestions for such a meal in 
Bazan of April 11,in an article called “* Breakfast and Breakfast- 
giving.” The oldest unmarried daughter of a family uses such a form 
as “ Miss Smith” on her visiting-cards, although she may have one or 
more married sisters who are older than herselt. 

T.—A widow may use on her visiting-cards her own or her late hus- 
band’s name with equal propriety, but the latter is at present the more 
fashionable, and such a form as *‘ Mre, Jolin Smith ” is the one gener- 
“7 in vogue. 

iss F. Cornnesronpence.—It is not our custom to answer the ques- 
tions sent us by mail, but we are giad to give our subscribers any help 
they desire by answering them in this colamn. Unless there is some 
very good reason for it, a friendly correspondence between a lady and 
gentleman who are not engaged or related to each other is not cus- 
tomary or advisable. If such a correspondence is started, the gentle- 
man should be the one to request the lady to answer his letters, but she 
would be wise to let him do all the writing, answering only such letters 
as she feels demand a reply. 

Jennetrse.—The following menu will be suitable for a midsummer 
luncheon. At each cover, as the guesis take their seats, have a bunch 
of grapes tied with a bow of ribbon which is of the prevailing color 
of the table arrangements. Then have iced bouillon in cups; broiled 
live lobster with sauce piquante; fried sweetbreads with cream sauce 
aud green pease; broiled spring chicken or roast duckling, with new 
potatoes that are boiled and served with melted butter and chopped 
parsley; currant jelly, and whole tomatoes that are stuffed and served 
with green sauce that is colored with spinach ; omelette with preserves 
inside; cold Sy tops with mayonnaise dressing and cheese 
straws; ice made of frozen peaches with cake; pineapple served in 
the sheil, and sweetened and flavored with some cordial; black coffee 
and bonbons. For beverages have chocolate and whipped cream passed 
with the substantial course, and iced tea or a punch made of some 
light wine served throughout the meal. 

rs, D. C. L—When an entertainment is given for several ladies, a 
person receiving an invitation, but unable to attend, who is a stranger 
to the hostess, but a friend of one of the other ladies, should send cards 
to all the ladies mentioned in the invitation on the day of the fanction, 
and another card to the hostess about two weeks later instead of mak- 
ing an after-call. The invitation does not demand a personal after- 
call even if the lady invited was not present at the entertainment, un- 
lees the hostess called on her personally before sending it. 

X-X. X.—A formal guest is usually the one to enggest reiiring be- 
fore the host or hostess. The hostess may, however, make the first 
move if the guest is much younger than she or is an informal visitor. 
You should acknowledge the invitations you mention by visriting- 
cards, which may be sent by mail two weeks after the functions, Under 
the circumstances these will take the place of after-calls, Breakfast is 
now apt to be a most informal meal, as we are gradually adopting the 
English custom of serving ourselves, 80 you may with perfect propriety 
let your servant retire from the dining-room after she has placed the 
different viands on the table, and help your family and your guests 
yourself or let them help each other. It is better to allow your guests 
to arise when they please and serve them in this way than to oblige 
them to be present at an early breakfast. I would suggest for the 
menu of such a breakfast—fruit, toast and rolls, and boiled eggs, mar- 
malade and honey or jam, coffee and oatmeal if desired. A hostess 
and the family should always wait for a visitor who is staying in the 
house to appear before taking their seats at the dining-table for all 
meals except breakfast, which is, as we said, an informal function. 
Iced bouillon may be served in bouillon-cups at dinner ; hot bouillon 
is usually served in soup-plates at the same meal, although it may also 
be in cups. The Expert Waitress, published by Harper & Brothers, is 
the best standard book on table service. 

AR.ineron.—At a church wedding a groom is expected to pay for 
the carriages which take the ushers to and from the church and the 
house, for the minister's carriage, aud the one that he and the bride 
drive {n from the church and from the house. He also pays the min- 
ister's fee, and for the bouquets that the bride and bridemaids carry. 
It is incumbent on the bride’s father or her relatives to pay all other 
expenses connected with the wedding. 

ansoniz,—In presenting a brother's wife a person should say, “ Al- 
low me to present (or introduce) my sister-in-law, Mra. B——.” In 
speaking of the same lady it is better to say “ my sister-in-law” than 
ey “my sister.” A first call should be returned within a month 
after it is made, and, if possible, sooner. This rule of etiquette “p- 
plies to any lady caller, whatever her age may be, and whether she is 
ut college or at home or out in society. A note which is sent by hand, 
the messenger being a person who is very intimately acquainted with 
both parties, may have inscribed on the envelope “ Kindness of Wil- 
liam ” instead of “ Kindness of Mr. Smith ”; but unless both the sender 
and the person to whom the note is delivered call the messenger by 
his first name it should have the latter form. At a “ day" chocolate 
may be poured by the hostess, or one of her friends or family, from a 
covered china chocolate-pitcher, or in cups on a tray by a maid 
with whipped cream and sugar. A married lady may act as chaperon 
to any unmarried ladies and gentlemen, those who are older than she 
as well as those who are younger. 
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COLD DISHES FOR HOT WEATHER. By Yeaguirre and La 
Marca, 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOW WOMEN SHOULD RIDE. By “C. de Hurst.” Illustrated, 
16mo, Cloth, $1 25. ) : 
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loth, $1. 
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Thorne Miller. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25, 

THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. By Auna C. Brackett. 16mo, Cloth, 
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WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVEIT. By Christine Terhune Her- 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 

sy =~ ee NURSERY. By Christine Terhone Herrick. i6mo, 

oth, $1. 

FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

™= gg COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Ormsbee, 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 

CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 
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Rarberry Manners 


BY WILLIAM HAMILTON. GIBSON 


s wy al 
Alas 
ye all 


NE who is unfamiliar with 
the remarkable doings of 
blossoms in association 
with their insect honey- 
sippers might consider it 
somewhat surprising to 
attribute ‘‘ manners” to a 
flower. But who that has 
seen the sage - blossom 
clap its bee visitor on 
the back as she ushers 

him in at the threshold of her purple door, marking him 

for her own with her dab of yellow pollen as she almost 
pushes him into the nectar feast within; who that has 
witnessed the almost roguish demonstration which the 
tiny andromeda-bell extends to the sipping bee at its 
doorway—who that has seen these can any longer doubt 
that blossoms have ‘‘ manners” as well as we bigger, more 

Yes, manners unquestionabl y—‘‘ bad 
manners,” it would almost seem, in some instances, as, for 
example, in this andromeda blossom-bell, which, in its per- 
fume and its nectar deliberate ly invites the tiny Andrena 
bee, only to deluge its little black hairy face with a smoth- 
ering shower of dusty pollen. A remarkable style of eti 
quette, surely, that is,from our human stand-point. But in 
the realm of Flora the standards of decorum, so far as greet- 
ing is concerned, are not governed by artificial whim. 

There is no ‘‘ smart set” to dictate and set the fashion for 

others less smart to follow. Each individual flower is a 

law unto itself as to the method of its greeting to its es- 

pecial insect friend. The blossom etiquette of welcome 
is literally as ‘‘ old as the hills,” and has come down with 
little change from an ancestry which dates back perhaps 
to a period when there were no human “ ancestors” on 
the globe So these ‘‘ manners” are natural and original, 
to say the least, even if they are so queer sometimes. 
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What would you think of a friend whose hospitable 
smile and welcome at his doorway should invite you 
thither only that your foot might touch a trigger and let 
fall the floor beneath you, while at the same time you are 
half suffocated with an explosion of a bushel of yellow 
corn meal? Yet such is something like the spectacular 
reception which the lotus clover, the desmodium, and the 
genista flowers consider the most expressive form of wel- 
come. But the little bees seem to enjoy it, and go again 
and again to each successive flower, well knowing what 
the result will be, and apparently “touching off the trig 
ger” without a tremor, or even holding their breath. But 
they and their foreparents for thousands of years have 
got accustomed to it, and I half imagine that the baby 
bee, even in his first visit to one of these blossoms, knows 
precisely what will happen. Pop! pop! go the exploding 
flowers, one after the other, at each touch of the bee, throw- 
ing up a cloud of yellow pollen which covers the bodies 
of the insects until they are as dusty as little millers. 
There is an endless variety in these various welcomes 
among the flowers, and our barberry has one of the queer- 
est of them all. Poets of all ages have loved to dwell upon 
the flowers—their ‘‘swete smels,” exquisite forms, fra- 
grance, and colors. The droning bees in an environment 
of fragrant bloom have moved many a poetic pen to in- 
spiration. But it is not often that the bards have seen deep 
enough into the floral mysteries to immortalize the doings 
of the blossoms 
I recall one such allusion, however, with reference to 

this mischievous blossom of the barberry. How well old 
Hosea Biglow knew its pranks! 

All down the loose-walled lanes in archin’ bowers 

The barb'ry droops ite strings o' golden flowers, 

Whore shrinkin’ hearts the echool-gals love to try 

With pins, They'll worry yourn so, boys, bime-by.” 
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Those ‘‘ shrinkin’ hearts” of the barberry blossom, so 
long the wonder and amusement of children, including 
many children of adult growth, have, so far as I know, 
herein found their first and only historian—historian, but 
not interpreter. For Hosea Biglow, nor his literary par- 
ent, James Russell Lowell, never dreamt of the siguifi- 
cance of this strange spectacle in the shrinkin’ hearts of 
the barberry bloom when surprised with the point of a 
yin. 

But the bee can tell us all about it. He has known this 
singular trick in the barberry for ages, and 
kept the secret all to himself. Only com- 
paratively recently (1859 or thereabouts) did 
the secret leak out, when Darwin, by the pre- 
vious hints of several other philosophers, 
discovered the key which unlocked the mys- 
tery of this as well as thousands of other similar riddles 
among the flowers. 

These strange ‘‘manners” of the blossoms had then a 
deep vital principle at their base. They had not always 
been thus, but had gradually, through long ages of time, 
changed and modified their shapes, colors, odors, nectar, 
and their manners for one purpose—to insure their pollen 
being conveyed away upon the bodies of insects and car- 
ried to a second flower, and there placed upon the stigma 
to insure fertilization and development of the seed. 

The plans, devices, tricks, and pranks by which flowers 
accomplish this result are past belief. 1 have indicated 
only a few by way of a hint, and in previous papers on 
the bluebottle and figwort have described others, but none 
quite similar to the barberry. 

We all know the barberry, the prickly, thorny bar- 
berry, whether with its “‘ strings o’ golden flowers” or its 
drooping clusters of brilliant scarlet acid berries. But 
each one of those berries is but a token of a bee’s visit, as 
we shall presently see. At Fig.1 I have shown a plan of 
the barberry blossom seen from below, its yellow sepals 
and petals open, and opposite 
each of the inner set, and press- 
ed against it, a stamen. This 
stamen is shown below in three 
stages—closed, partly open, and 
fully open—the queer little ear- 
shaped lids finally drawn up, 
showing the pollen-pockets, and 
also withdrawing a portion of 
the pollen from the cavity. At 
the centre is seen the circular tip 
of the ovary which finally be- 
comes the berry—that is, when 
the little scheme here planned 
has been fulfilled. This circular 
form represents the tip of the 
ovary, and the little toothed rim 
the stigma. Now what is the in- 
tention here expressed? This 
construction represents a plan, 
first, to invite a bee—this is done 
by its color, its fragrance, and 
its nectar, which is secreted in a 
gland at the base of each petal, 
near the centre of the flower; sec 
ondly, to make that bee bear 
away the pollen; thirdly, to cause 
that same bee to place this pollen 
on the stigma rim of the next 
flower he visits. In Fig. 2 we 
see how beautifully this plan is 
carried out by the insect, without 
his suspecting how perfectly he 
has been utilized. At A we see 
the same flower cut open side- 
ways, the waiting, expectant 
stamens tucked away at the sides, 
leaving a free opening to the 
base of the flower. Now comes 
our bee. He must needs hang 
back downwards to sip at the 
drooping flower. As his tongue 
enters, and finally touches the 
base of these stamens, clap / they 
come one after another against 
his tongue and face, and there 
deposit their load of pollen (B). 
The bee, who has doubtless got 
over his surprise at this demon- 
stration—if, indeed, he ever had 
any—now flies to another blos- 
som, perhaps on the same clus- 
ter(C). Entering it as before, the 
notched edge of the stigmatic 
rim comes in contact with the 
pollen on his tongue and face, 
and the flower is thus fertilized 
by pollen from another barberry blossom, the intention of 
the flower now perfectly realized in cross-fertilization. 

The seeds from cross-fertilized flowers are almost in- 
variably more vigorous, and thus yield more vigorous 
plants, than those of flowers fertilized with their own pol- 
len, and this is why most flowers have necessarily devel- 
oped some means by which cross-fertilization can be se- 
cured. And this has been done through evolution work- 
ing on the lines of natural selection, those seedlings 
which had originally happened, by a variation in the flow- 
er, to be thus favored by some chance peculiarity which 
insured cross-fertilization, winning in the struggle with 
the previous weaker individuals, and finally supplanting 
them altogether. 











FASHIONS FOR 
STOUT WOMEN. 
Seeillustration on page 665. 


ONG narrow lines are ne- 

cessary in gowns for stout 
women, but it is quite possi- 
ble, by carefully studying 
these lines and by the arrange- 
ment of the belt, to dress 
quite in the latest fashion even 
when that fashion apparently 
is designed only for slender 
figures. 

A smart black satin gown suitable for evening wear is 
made with Turkish jacket of black satin covered with 
lace or passementerie, opening far enough to show a low- 
cut and folded vest of black chiffon, of which material 
the sleeves also are made. 

The sash of folds of black satin is placed low, showing 
under the jacket and vest, and the vest is sewed to the 
lining as far as the darts. The wide appearance of the 
sash is formed by sewing it into the darts just under the 
jacket fronts. Having the vest narrow and somewhat 
pointed gives the desired slender look to the figure. 
Across the neck is a band of ribbon which holds the fronts 
together, and also supports the figure. 

Black satin is a becoming material to stout women, and 
is very fashionable at present. To wear with different 
skirts is a handsome jacket somewhat in the blazer style. 
The revers, which are cut to taper down to a fine point 
below the waist, are faced with Valenciennes lace, while 
the entire vest is of black mull trimmed with rows of the 
same lace, but narrow, and extending below the waist-line, 
thus giving a very graceful line. 

Jacket effects are more becoming to stout figures than 
round waists, and are made of very thin materials. A 





THE BARBERRY BLOOM. 


smart jacket-waist of dotted dimity has the blouse front 
overhanging the belt. Flat bands of embroidery are laid 
on either side of the loose front, and in a V point just be- 
low the throat. Pointed silk pieces are put on at the side 
below the belt, but have no fulness whatever. While a 
belt is a dangerous experiment, it is often used on the 
wash gowns, and is possible when it slips on either side 
of the vest and does not encircle the waist. 

Severe effects are always suitable for stout women, and 
a smart jacket that can be either in wool goods, piqué, or 
even pereale, has a little the look of an Eton jacket, with 
a wide collar and deep cuffs, if the jacket is in wash 
material. The collar and cuffs must be of white linen. 
The fronts of the jacket come nearly together, and only 
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A PROMENADE COSTUME. 


open far enough to show the narrow long vest which 
hangs over the belt. The collar is merely to slant from 
the shoulders to below the bust, so as not to cut the figure, 
but rather to give a diagonal line. 

Shirt -waists are to be avoided by stout women, but, 
strange to say, Norfolk jackets, when carefully cut and 
fitted, are becoming, and in wash materials take the place 
of the shirt-waist. 

A good-fitting model is made with a tight lining, which 
is sewed into the under-arm seams and fastens in front. 
The pleats are put on from the shoulder to the bottom of 
the jacket, are laid on the outside, and shaped in a little 
below the waist-line, so that the effect is gained of a nar- 
row vest, There isa belt, a narrow one, but it only shows 
at the side; is put under the fronts, and at the back through 
an opening under the folds. Norfolk jackets are made to 
wear over the skirts and extend a short distance below 
the waist, thus obliterating the waist-line. 

Extremely low neck is not pretty on a woman at all in- 
clined to stoutness, particularly if the bust is high, but a 
waist cut V-shaped and with the material laid in folds is 
both graceful and suitable. A black satin waist made 
with a folded vest of black chiffon, with sleeves to match, 
is exceedingly smart. The waist fits tight, and there are 
extra seams from the shoulder, which give a harrow curve. 
Although the chiffon is of the same color as the waist, the 
materials are so different that there is the contrast that is 
needed to make vest and sleeves seem quite unlike the 
restof the gown. This style of waist can be worn even by 
an unusually stout woman. 


A SUMMER COSTUME. 
See illustration on front page. 


CAPE from Félix with a hat from Virot makes a 
charming combination. Below a collar of pearl and 
jet embroidery is a deep ruffle of accordion-pleated white 
mousseline de soie, which is nearly covered by a flounce 
of black tulle embroidered with steel paillettes. Around 
the neck is a full ruche of the white mousseline de soie, 
forming large puffs, deeper at the back than in front. 
The hat is of Italian straw—a deep cream. On the out- 
side of the brim, covering the crown, and forming a large 
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bow in front, is white satin covered with lace-embroidered tulle. Four 
large white ostrich feathers form an aigrette with a plume of white bird- 
of-paradise feathers. 

bunch of white and yellow roses is placed under the brim at the side. 
The parasol carried with this toilette is of black satin with points of black 
guipure embroidery. 


A SUMMER TOILETTE. 
HARMINGLY light and dainty are the toilettes for midsummer, and 
particularly when the waists are of the mousseline de soie and the 
skirts of silk. A gown of straw-colored peau de soie has the waist of the 
mousseline laid in fine pleats. A frill of the pleated mousseline is put on 
at the left side of the embroidered band which goes down the front of 
the waist and forms the belt and collar. 

The sleeves, of the same material as the waist, are full and draped, 
trimmed with the frills from shoulder to elbow. From the elbow to the 
waist the sleeve is tight-fitting and shirred, finished by a frill which falls 
down over the hand. 

The skirt is laid in soft pleats, and the front breadth is draped with 
mousseline de soie embroidered in paillettes and shirred a little just below 
the waist. 

Worn with this gown is a hat of fine straw of two shades, the brim 
curved a little at the sides. Bows of Pompadour taffeta and an aigrette 
of palm leaves comprise the trimming. - 


A PROMENADE COSTUME. 

HANGEABLE taffeta is most fashionable this summer, and a charm- 
ing model is of taffeta changing from old rose to white. The skirt of 
the silk is made plain, and is gored with godets at the sides. A dainty 
little cape worn with this gown is of white moiré ornamented with 
bunches of roses painted on the material. Around the neck is a ruche of 
white tulle and pleated white mousseline de soie. Jewelled buttons of 

pearls and turquyoises form a buckle at the throat. 

Small ruches of white silk tulle mixed with pleatings of white mousse- 
line de soie trim the bottom of the cape, and the fronts to the buckle at 
the throat. 

A hat of fancy straw is worn with this dainty gown. The brim has a 
crisp irregular edge, while the trimming consists of tulle and feathers, 
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BOUND IN SHALLOWS.* 


BY EVA WILDER BRODHEAD. 





IX. 

wits the advance of August, hazes which had all 

summer kept their distance, crouching at the feet 
of the farther knobs, began stealthily to approach the-vil- 
lage, winding veils of deep blue about the hills, and blur- 
ring the foliage in a rich obscurity. From the valley of 
the South Fork a cloud as of blown indigo seemed to 
hang in suspension. Trees lost their greenness in it, and 
only the highest tufts of leaf retained an emerald tone. 
The rivers were at low ebb; business was consequently 
dull, though a hope of early fall ‘‘ tides” began to en- 
liven the loggers’ conversation, and a story of a recent 
rain ‘‘up yender at New River” was going the rounds of 
the flats. 

‘*Summer’s on its last legs,” announced Mrs. Bohun, 
observing the date of the newspaper she was reading. 

D’ know’s I care much. Though having fires makes 
work. Good thing I never took down any of the stoves! 
They're where they belong, waiting to be started up when 
needed. Of course they're some rusted and the pipes is 
mostly choked up; but as sure as was to have ‘em 
cleaned there'd be warm weather till New-Year. Best 
let things jog along. Paw, I see the paper states they're 
prospectin’ for ile over in Wayne. Well, well! it looks 
like folks is naturally possessed to wear themse’ves out 
hunting something to work with. I ‘ain’t not a mite of 
patience with such doings.” 

‘A party of strangers went over in the Monticello 
coach Wednesday was a week,” said Bohun. ‘‘I under- 
stood they was smellin’ round for ile. They'll likely stop 
here comin’ back, overnight anyway, for to get the train 
nortu. Mebby you might as well name it to Sa’ Jane to 
put some water round in the pitchers and a towel apiece 
in the rooms. They was high-tone-lookin’ fellers, and 
I'd like ‘em to brag up the house.” 

A night or so afterwards, as Taliaferro came in, tired 
and dusty with a ten miles’ ride, he saw in the office an 
unusual gathering of well-dressed men. The oil-pros- 
pecting in Wayne occurred to him in a kind of unification 
with his sense of something familiar in the air of a young 
man who stood leaning over the register, and advancing 
a little, he said, ‘*Graves, is this you?” At which the 
other wheeled round with an exclamation and seized him 
in a hearty grasp. 

“Is it me? Well, rather! Been asking about you 
every five minutes since supper. They said you'd gone 
to Dick’s Jumps—Jove!—to Dick's Jumps to see an old 
lady who had been ‘took suddint.’ I've been over in 
Wayne with these fellows you see around. Looking up 
oil, you know. Say, Nat, you're not looking up to the 
mark. Climate? Overwork? No? What are you doin 
down here, anyhow? How about Paris, and Berlin, anc 
transatlantic clinics, and no man being old enough to 
practise medicine till he’s thirty odd,eh? You havent 
lost your ambition, have you? or your money? No; I 
thought not. You weren't«that style. Now, me—pbut 
I'm a model for the youth of the land these days. Mar- 
riage is a wonderfully settling thing. And there’s the 
baby, you know. A man feels different when he has a 
little family. By the-way, Nat, how’s the pretty Miss 
Morrow, who visited at Colonel Desha’s two summers 
ago? Ah-ha! liveshere,eh? M-m,I begin tosee. Let's 
get outside, where we can smoke and recall old times 
when we were school-boys down in Woodford. I've got 
a tear in my eye, Nat was always a sentimental cuss.” 

As they put their feet on the rail of the porch’s beech- 
facing end, Graves pursued: * Bey. Nat, how és this thing, 
anyhow? Congratulations in order?” 

‘*T'll tell you in time,” laughed Taliaferro, rather con- 
strainedly. ‘ At present, John, I want to hear about the 
boy. I suppose he’s a good one? Smart, eh?” 

“Smart?” Graves’s keen young face expanded. He 
entered upon a lavish history of the boy's six months of 
brilliant progress through an appreciative world, only 
pausing an hour later when the hvtel gate banged to 
noisily and footsteps sounded on the hotel steps. Talia- 
ferro, glancing round, saw that it was Dillon, with his 
face set in an expression of abstraction and serenity. 
Without doubt he had come from the Morrows’. Indeed, 
he, was always now at the Morrows’ of evenings, so it 
seemed to Taliaferro, or, in these days of slack work, row- 
ing Lucy and Corinne upon the river, or looking up rare 
ferns for Mrs. Morrow 

Taliaferro had come to understand very clearly how mat- 
ters addressed themselves. Slowly, after that first instant 
of anguished apprehension, he had grown aware that his 
own part, so far as regarded the dominating emotion of 
life, was with the baffled many. Watching his hopes blown 
frustrate, the young man had hours of mental sickness and 
depression; but as weeks passed, and he schooled himself 
to accept his cup of hemlock in the spirit of a man, a 
kind of fortitude came to him. He told himself that, as 
between himself and Dillon, it was not strange at all that 
Lucy should choose as she seemed to be choosing. Dillon, 
with his mournful charm, his gentle ways, his confidences, 
his illogical bitterness, which appeared to mask an infinite 
tenderness for all poor souls in stress—Dillon appealed 
strongly to Taliaferro himself; that he should appeal also 
to Lucy was only in the nature of things. The dead level 
of life did not look particularly promising to Taliaferro, 
having caught a glimpse of dream-empurpled peaks, but 
he stayed Fimeelf with the resolution to tread the flat 
ways in a sturdy spirit, without the meanness of envy or 
the futility of regret. 

Yet, for all these intentions of fairness and friendliness 
towards Dillon, the doctor had a pang at the sight of the 
tranquil joyousness which shone in the young man’s eyes 
as he crossed the porch. Dillon himself seemed not at all 
aware of the figures in the shadowy porch end; he stepped 
into the office, absent and smiling a little. A door shut, 
and his vanished step rang from the bare staircase. 

Graves settled back in his chair. The ashes from his 
cigar dropped unheeded on his knee. ‘“‘So he’s down 
here, is he?” he said, in a musing tone. ‘‘I believe I bad 
heard that he was sequestering himself far from the mad- 
ding crowd.” And he added, after a moment, in which he 
recalled himself to his cigar, ‘‘ The hound looked quite at 
peace with himself.” 

* Begun in Hasren’s Bazan No. 27, Vol. XX1X. 
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Taliaferro’s eyes narrowed. ‘‘ That's a devilish strong 
term to fling at a fellow, John; you must have a pretty 
heavy grievauce—” 

**Grievatice? Me? None inthe world. The only sen- 
timent I have for Dillon is the plain, simple sentiment of 
reprobation which a man who is passably honest may 
naturally feel for a man who isn’t. Dillon—J. Burkely 
Dillon, you know—hasn’t been fine in his discriminations 
regarding the use of capital—other people’s capital. He's 
used mouey that wasn’t his. In short, but for his uncle’s 
influence, personal and financial, our young friend would 
be wearing the monotonous garb common to such as tam- 
per with the laws of the land and get found out. No, I 
don't consider that I was far wrong when I called him 
what I did.” 

It had grown very still. Only the top twigs of the 
beeches, moving in the damp night air, gave off a faint, 
foreboding sound, while with a stroke as of light, warning 
fingers a drop or two of rain fell sharply on the vines. 

“You see,” resumed Graves, a little uneasy at Talia- 
ferro’s silence, which seemed as if grounded in some in- 
credulity, ‘* 1 was in a position to know about this matter. 
My wife was a Jonas, you remember. And as her father 
makes his home with us, 1 got my information pretty 
straight. The old man was completely broken up when 
he found how Dillon had let himin. Dillon was secretary 
with the Jonas Lumber Company—secretary or something 
on a very confidential scale, in consideration of his uncle’s 
interest in the firm. He had every chance for doing the 
Jouases, and he did them. He wasn’t very clever about 
it. I don’t suppose you care to know what his method 
was? I don’t believe I could make it clear, anyhow; but 
it was a system which in moderation might have been 
successful for a long time. Dillon, however, isn’t moder- 
ate in anything. He plunged. And the bottom fell out 
of the profits with such startling force that the firm began 
to investigate. They found out very soon where the trou- 
ble was. They'd never dreamed of its being Dillon—so 
deferential to age, so modest and mild, and such a favorite 
withal among the gilded youth! The Jonases were crushed. 
And as for Dillon—well, his capacity for despair is about 
the deepest capacity he has. It amounts to a genius, 
The way he— Say, Nat, am I making this thing weari- 
some? You're not asleep, eh?” 

‘Asleep? No, no, I'm not asleep. 

‘Ob, that’s about all. Old Burkely straightened the 
balance. ‘There was a lot to pay, and it crippled him con- 
siderably, 1 understand. Jove, if ever a man should have 
suffered the reward of his sins it was Dillon! No poor 
devil, mind you, tempted to borrow funds for a sure-to- 
succeed scheme. No chap with pressing debts, an ex- 
travagant family, or any of the excuses common in these 
cases. But just a fellbw belonging to the common herd 
of profligates, requiring-for a loose life more money than 
he could lawfully command. That's all. No specula- 
tions. No hopes of paying the ‘loan’ back. Nothing 
but a desire of keeping up somehow, anyhow, bis end of 
the rope. Oh, they uncovered some rare Daphonic bits in 
Dillon’s yeung career, I can assure you! Gad, it makes 
me sore to think how the whole thing was hushed up— 
glossed over! Every one pledged to silence, you know, 
and a general regret that Mr. Dillon’s health should re- 
quire him to give up business for a time.” 

Taliaferro drew a breath, and Graves added: ‘‘ Of course 
my telling you all this doesn’t count. I've always told 
you everything, haven’t 1? Seeing him around brought 
it out rather unexpectedly.” He yawned. ‘* Half past 
eleven. Maybe we better turn in. See here, Nat, you're 
keeping up a kind of aggressive silence; aren't you? It 
can't be that you and Dillon have vamped up any sort of 
friendship, can it, that makes you find what Five said par- 
ticularly uncomfortable, eh? His doings are nothing to 
you, are they? You're not mixed up with them in any 
way?” 

Taliaferro had risen too, but there was an unsteadiness 
in his movement, and his rugged features looked gray and 
shaken. ‘‘ No,” he said, thrusting back his rough thick 
hair in a confused sort of way, ‘‘ I’m not mixed up with 
him that I know of—at least not in any way it would be 

easy to—to explain.” 


Go on.” 


X. 

It was two weeks or more since Dillon, upon his return 
from the South Fork expedition, had stopped in the botel 
parlor for that little talk with Alexa which had after- 
wards rendered him so compunctious. He had quickly 
decided, indeed, that there was something quite creditable 
and encouraging in the impulse to which he had yielded 
— this occasion, yet the conclusion that it would be 
advisable to avoid Alexa as much as might be in the 
future was forced on him by his remembrance of the girl’s 
tears and confession. He had based his ideas of her upon 
the air of overture, the smiles and gleams and bridlings 
and flutterings with which Alexa first manifested herself 
to his consciousness; but since the moment in which she 
had clung to his arm, half sobbing, surrendering herself to 
that artless narrative of her sufferings in his absence, her 
small cares for his comfort, her anxieties and self -re- 
proaches, and final relief that now all was ‘‘right” be- 
tween them, Dillon had not been so sure that Alexa was 
so slight and soulless a creature as he had imagined. 

He hoped that she would refer bis consoling caress to 
the category of general humaneness. When he saw her 
again, however, a day or so later, it was instantly plain to 
him that Alexa had taken the matter in the broadest pos- 
sible way, without reasoning about it at all, or seeking to 
run it down to the exact emotional source from which 
it might be derivable. She thought simply that he had 
comforted her through an instinct of tenderness. Dillon 
had feared that this would be her interpretation; and 
when he observed that she regarded him with believing 
eyes, in which an unmistakable happiness brooded, he 
realized the justice of his forebodings. 

Nor was it so easy to avoid her in their narrow life. 
He managed it with infinite difficulty; and in the times 
which ensued he effectually proved to himself the futility 
of his resources. For it appeared that whenever reason 
and resolution enabled him for a while to elude Alexa, or 
to use her with coldness and unconcern, such occasions 
were sure to be followed with hours of pitying remorse, 
when, by being particularly kind to the girl, he undid the 
salutary effects of his wiser attitude. He hated beyond 
all things the sight of suffering; and when Alexa, meeting 
him about the house, fixed her great expectant eyes upon 
him in a shrinking, questioning way, he found it less and 
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less to her with only a chill word of ting. 
At ha { aes ber face whitened so cobdeaie tan line 
trembled so piteously, that he usually turned back with a 
bantering phrase or a light caress, so as to bring life to 
her looks again and prevent himself from remembering 
her in an aspect of sorrow and reproach. 

One morning in the end of August, as he crossed the 
little passage between the stairway and the office, Alexa 
opened the door of the family room, and, at seeing him, 
feigned a poor surprise. ‘ Oh!” she said, ‘‘I didn’t know 
it was you.” 

Dillon halted, a little annoyed at the prospect of a delay, 
for he was on his way to the Morrows’, having arranged 
to row Lucy and her mother and the little sister as far as 
the cascade which, a short way below the juncture of the 
rivers, hangs the cliffs of the Cumberland in a hoary beard 
of spray. : 

“Were you wanting to see me about anything?” he 
asked, looking at his watch. 

‘*Oh, it’s nothing,” faltered Alexa, in a changed voice. 
“I just thought if it was you I'd tell you that book of 
war-songs I sent for has come. The music looks right 
catchy; I could play some of the pieces for you to-night 
if you wanted me to.” 

**Thank you. 1 shall probably have letters to write to- 
night.” With his hand on the office door he added: ‘‘I 
shall bave to go, I’m afraid. Good-by.” 

Alexa made a trembling little forward step. 
by.” she said, faintly. 
Wait! here it is.” 

Dillon regarded the bit of lint. He saw that the fingers 
which held it were unsteady, and that Alexa’s face was 
quivering. And seeing these things, he laid his hand re- 
assuringly upon her black braids, saying: ‘‘ After all, 
Alexa, t think I may get my writing done before night. 
There! you are like yourself again, bright and smiling.” 

Outside it was clear and bright, with an autumnal crisp- 
ness in the air that comported with the autumnal scarlet 
tufting the side of the sphinx knob and flaming from the 
ledgy brow where the general's signals had burned years 
before. Leafage everywhere was thinning, though in onl 
a slight way, which as yet scarcely permitted the ee | 
and half-dozen houses of a veighboring hamlet on a hill 
across the river to disclose their outlines more definitely 
than in midsummer. Somewhere up about the railway 
trestle they were blasting rock, and the booming echoes 
crashed back on every side from the hollow slopes. Be- 
low, through the rich greenness of the valley, the red 
church spire thrust itself like a stained dagger, and around 
it the dense leaves, moving slightly, seemed to shudder as 
if from a wounding impact. Straggling scraps of yellow 
corn-field patched the lush lands here and there, and among 
them a little gleam of water winced in the sun. Nothing 
stirred in the lower roads, but up the hill a herd of dun 
cattle were pushing four or five abreast, and the long 
horns of the foremost ranks, arching against the heaving 
mass, resembled a low flight of gulls on a ground of deep 
red. Along the tracks, too, Lete Haight was trailing ber 
sleazy cottons, dragging by his fat, reluctant hand her yel- 
low-haired child. The baby kept up a lusty roar of dis- 

leasure as his mother pulled him on, and tears and mo- 
asses mingled in a streaked glaze on his ruddy cheeks. 

** Poor, poor creature!” breathed Mrs. Morrow, regard 
ing the vacant, shameless, childlike face, as she and Lucy 
came round the station. ‘‘It does seem as if we ought 
to do something for her. Oh, good-morning, Mr. Dillon! 
We expected to meet you at the mill chute. Now we can 
all go down together.” 

Up towards the boom-float men were working with 
long pike-poles, loosening the imprisoned drift and a few 
staves and ties which had come down the stream in some 
scant rise. Thick spume heaved along shore, and the 
sides of Dillon's skiff were painted yellow with the cheesy 
froth. Dull purple flowers sweetened the air. The herb- 
age gave off a dry, nutty savor, and the searching smell 
of wet wood and damp sawdust mixed with the odors of 
flowers and grass. 

The man who had succeeded Bohun in the management 
of the boom-house paddled by in a dugout, lifting his 
hairy face and calling,‘* Howdy, all?” to the party embark- 
ing at the mill chute. ‘“ Mighty heavy pullin’ through 
the dead water yender,” he warned Dillon, as the young 
man set the oars and laid the boat about. Dillon's straw 
hat was pushed back, leaving an untanned strip of fore- 
head visible below the rim. His eyes were clear and 
bright, and Lucy noticed how well he looked burned to a 
healthy brown and with strength in his long skilful 
stroke. 

The skiff shot from the branch into the wider stream, 
the banks of which were ribbed with last-year logs and 
thatched with culls and strips of black wane. In a mo- 
ment the village had slipped from sight behind a sud- 
den bend in the shore, and only a magenta end of the mill 
roof, peeping curiously out, remained to mark its site. 
The turn of the current brought, too, a sharp clash of 
water to the ear, and a stroke or so more developed to the 
left a wooded steep which seemed to reach into the far 
blueness of the mornin = Over the precipice a crys- 
tal sheet, fretted into flashing bubbles and tossing foam, 
broke from the fern-hung maw of a cave below the brow 
of the bluff. Great twisted trees grew about the pool 
into which the cataract splashed some little way above 
the river-level; and around them, and indeed everywhere 
along the path in the craggy rise, were mossy rocks and 
broomy sedges and tall ferns and gadding brambles and a 
marigold waste of fall flowers, wide-petalled and abundant, 
while from the noisy lips of the cave delicate fronds of 
maidenhair waved their black-threaded lengths, misted in 
a whirl of shining spray. 

Dillon moored the boat, and they began to climb the 
jagged i which led along a mill stream deflecting from 
the , and uparound the mill itself—an aged structure, 
rumbling to the movements of a huge overshot-wheel. 
Lucy Corinne went ahead, and Dillon, as he helped 
Mrs. Morrow through the brambles and stones, was more 
distinctly aware of the blue flutter of Lucy’s skirts in the 
low greenness before him than of Mrs. Morrow’s panting 
but enthusiastic comments upon the beauty of the scene. 

“How soothing the sound of fulling water is!” gasped 
Mrs. Morrow, with breathless rapture in her sentimental 
— They had reached the basin of rock which spreads 

ts green circle below the mouth of the cave, and as the 
came in range of the yawning hole in the bluff a breath 
of cold air rushed — and sudden upon them, bursting 
from the cavern with the thick and as yet unbroken out- 
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flow of the underground stream. 
coolness!” cried Mrs. Morrow. ‘Do let me sit where I 
can enjoy it. Corinne dear, there are some pretty stones. 
Suppose you build a little house here beside mother. And, 
Lucy, while I rest, you might take Mr. Dillon to the 
spring. I should like some water, if you find a gourd 
there, or anything to drink out of.” 

The spring was not far away, a tinkle of cool silver 
ledged in limestone in a solitude of oak saplings and ferns. 
All around it the ground wore a moist richness of sward; 
and when Dillon, after they had tasted the water and 
speculated upon its probable mineral constituents, threw 
himself into a comfortable reclining position upon the 
grass, Lucy said: ‘‘ Aren't you afraid of taking cold? It 
looks very damp.” She herself was sitting in a hollow of 
a rock, whose gray sides arched above her like a shrine. 
Her blue cotton dress, dull but definite in its color, hung 
below her feet in straight folds, while directly across her 
face a shaft of sunlight, making way between the trees, 
fell in a strange effect of illumination, gilding the stone 
arch overhead and falling in a mild lustre upon the herb- 
age at the rock’s base. Behind her deepened a narrow 
sky, speared with a dark tuft or so of brush and the slen- 
der spire of a single birch, white and virginal in its isola- 
tion. “ Really,” she repeated, ‘‘ it isn’t safe to sit on this 
moist ground.” 

Dillon, looking up at her, had been lost in a thought of 
a-straight Judean landscape, darkly blue and green, and 
ringed with faint gold above a lifted face. At the simple 
commonplace of her words he started, with a sense of re- 
mote pain. How passionless her voice was! How imper- 
sonal her solicitude ! 

‘I don’t know that it makes much difference to me 
whether it’s safe or not!” he flung out, in a petulant ac- 
cent, plucking a few filaments of crimson silk from the 
spiny hold of a thistle growing hard by him. ‘‘ Of course, 
a cold in the head isn’t pleasant or romantic exactly. But 
I've no doubt that, properly neglected, it has served to end 
more than one fellow’s vain bout with fate.” 

Lucy was smiling as she asked, ‘‘Do you want yours 
to end ?” 

Dillon deliberated for a moment. Lucy’s cheerful ex- 
pression put him out a little, and presently, in an almost 
bitter way, he said, ‘‘ What have I to live for ?” 

Lucy began to feel the weight of his mood and the ob- 
ligation of removing his gloom. “ Haven't you as much 
as others have ?” she asked—“ more, even, than most peo- 

yle 2” 

“Me? More?” 

‘Yes. You are young and well. You have friends—” 

“ Friends !” he burst out. ‘‘ Friends ! Oh, Lucy, do you 
suppose any number of friends —even if I had them — 
would mean anything to me now ?—that the good-will of 
the universe could give me a moment's satisfaction unless 
— He left off brokenly. “This defiled hand of mine, 

sucy,” in a little while he said, recovering his voice, ‘‘ dare 

I ask you to take it? You, in whom mercy and truth 
meet so graciously ? Lucy, Lucy, there is not a thought 
of mine that isn’t vested in you! But my life is in ruins. 
I am clothed in ashes. That is why, though I love you so 
much, I hardly dare ask you to lift me up and shine upon 
my darkness and save me. Yet I do ask it, my love, my 
hope! I ask it, in spite of my unworthiness, because you 
are so dear to me !” 

He had drawn close to the hollow rock in which she sat 
listening mutely, and he leaned upon tbe ledge beside her, 
white-lipped, with all the blue gone from his eyes in the 
widening of the pupils. In speaking to her he had used 
expressions commoner in prayer than in a plea of love, 
such phrases as are natural when men entreat mercy and 
salvation from God. If Lucy felt this at all, the percep- 
tion reached her in an aura of flattering persuasion, and 
she caught her breath and looked away. 

“Darling,” breathed Dillon, “ will you cast off this poor, 
unstable soul? It rests in you for redemption, Lucy.” 

At this Lucy seemed to him to tremble and to grow very 
white. ‘‘Oh,” she faltered, ‘‘am I so much to you as that ? 
—so much? Then—” She did not finish this sentence in 
any actual words; but she leaned forward with a touch- 
ing little gesture and laid her hand across his questioning 
eyes, so that he might not see the color which she felt ris- 
ing to her face. 


“ And this delicious 
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LONDON CONCERTS FOR CHARITY. 


sy fifth annual concert in aid of distressed foreign 
artists in London was given at St. James's Hall re- 
cently, under the immediate patronage of the Lord Mayor 
and the Lady Mayoress, and of the ambassadors of the 
courts of Europe, no less than twenty-one performers of- 
fering their services, and providing a very attractive pro- 
gramme. A number of other musical entertainments 
chanced, however, to fall on the same date, and therefore 
it was an unexpected bit of good fortune that the weather 
proved exceedingly inclement, tempting many who would 
otherwise have indulged in out-of-door amusements to 
seek shelter under the roof of St. James’s, and to spend 
their afternoon in listening to good music, thus swelling 
the relief fund by the very considerable sum netted at 
the booking-office. 

Mr. Plunket Greene’s success in Kingsley’s touching 
ballad, ‘‘ The Sands o’ Dee,” was far and away the most 
thrilling moment during the series of vocal performances— 
all of them more or less popular. He gave Clay's setting, 
which is, to our thinking, a rather sentimental and wea 
composition, but the delivery was certainly beyond criti- 
cism. The young Irish basso is so richly gifted with 
temperament, unusual vocal qualities, and, above all, by 
the power to see in pictwres, as it were, and to depict what 
he imagines with great intensity of feeling, perfect sim- 
plicity, and absolute devotion, that it is no wonder he 
produces extraordinary effects in the field to which he 
has so wisely limited himself. 

His audience remained hushed—indeed, awe-struck—at 
the close of the almost whispered refrain in the final mea- 
sures of the song, and then followed tumultuous and pro- 
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yoost applause of the character seldom indulged in by 
ndoners. 

Madame Svetloffsky, a Russian singer from the Imperial 
Opera of Moscow, rendered a curious Russian ballad and 
no less curious Russian Cossack lullaby—the former by 
Séroff, and the latter by Reichel. ‘The strange words and 
the distinctly foreign delivery of the voice (characteristic 
in its tone-colors and modulations) were in marked con- 
trast to other numbers on the programme, varied, though, 
as they were, from the ‘‘ Vieille Chanson,” by Monsigni— 
charmingly sung by Mlle. Jeanne Douste—to Miss Pal- 
liser’s aria from Der Freischiitz. 

Another deserving charity, the Earlswood Asylum for 
the Insane, benefited by the Countess of Radnor's concert, 
given on the evening of the same day and in the same 
place. It is not often that amateur associations merit 
serious consideration and criticism, or carry their efforts 
past the mere desire to afford themselves and their friends 
a certain amount of amusement; but Lady Radunor’s band 
and choir have worked to excellent purpose, and the leader 
deserves the highest possible praise for a success which 
has in great measure spruvg from her unique energy and 
ability to organize and develop her forces. 

An array of gentlewomen in white gowns (and with 
bright roses to give the enlivening touch of color), whose 
tiaras and decorations betokened their grades of rank, 
provided a number of good things, prominent among the 
selections being a Russian suite by Wuerst, a posthumous 
barearolle by Goring Thomas—the latter showing choir 
and orchestra at their very best—and a group of move- 
ments from Dr. Hubert Parry’s suite in F. 

It would be impossible to wish better fortune to any 
worthy organization than that which has befallen our old 
friends, the members of the Kneisel Quartette,from Boston. 
Their series of afternoon concerts was brought to a close 
a few afternoons ago, a large and select audience sum- 
moning the players to appear again and again before the 
curtain, and signifying much gratification and genuine 
enthusiasm for the masterly way in which the different se- 
lections—Beethoven’s C-sharp-minor quartette, the “ Death 
and the Maiden” variations from Schubert’s D-minor quar- 
tette, and Mendelssohn's breezy D-major quartette—were 
interpreted. 

Concerts are luxuries during the London season, and all 
entertainments under fashionable patronage or given in 
private houses command a guinea for the best seats; in 
the latter case a guinea merely for admission. 

To Americans it is always amusing to notice how people 
cling to their programmes. They cost sixpence or a 
shilling apiece, according to the importance of the affair 
and the analytical notes which may or may not accompa- 
ny the list of names; so, having paid for the programme, 
the purchaser vever casts it aside at the conclusion of the 
concert, but walks off with it in triumph as a souvenir to 
be carefully treasured, and the house presents an unusual- 
ly tidy appearance as contrasted with our own leaflet. 
strewn halls. 

Another somewhat mirth-provoking custom is the fast- 
ening of tickets with numbers to all reserved seats, these 
labels being awkwardly tied around the back of each stall 
with a long black string. The thought of economy and 
neatness might suggest the simple plan of stamping num- 
bers on the chairs themselves, to say nothing of a desire 
to improve the appearance of the disfigured seats. But 
in this land ancient usages are firmly upheld, and it is 
astonishing how soon one grows accustomed to the clumsy 
methods of the past,even when they have nothing save 
tradition to recommend them to this generation. 





i. are always keenly interested in national poli- 
tics, and the present campaign is likely to enlist 
them as ardently asever for or against the candidates who 
represent the two great parties. 
hen it was announced that the Republican cause 
would be re-enforced in the fight that is before us by so 
strong a champion as HARPER’s WEEKLY, there was a 
eneral expression of rejoicing in Republican circles. 
ne correspondent suggests that Republicans make haste 
to use the WEEKLY as campaign literature. Eastern peo- 
ple might easily and to great advantage avail themselves 
of the offer recently made by the publishers to send the 
WEEELY from August 1 till after the election to any ad- 
dress on receipt of $1.00. One might select a list of 
friends, send a check, and have the WEEKLY, with its 
strong editorials, cartoons, portraits, and pictorial history 
of the campaign, sent regularly to families in the West and 
South, where the issue is doubtful and sound-money argu- 
ments are needed. The campaign is gradually but surely 
resolving itself to the question of patriotism, and we all 
need to work heartily if our country’s honor is to be main- 
tained. Harper’s WEEKLY is a helper which will do yeo- 
man’s work to this end. 


A friend of Hamilton Gibson, whose recent untimely 
death is so great a calamity to the world of art and let- 
ters, says that the artist had a singularly powerful mag- 
netic attraction for birds and other small wood-dwellers. 
He mentions particularly one warm, still day, when he 
stood patiently at his camera taking such eae of 
water through the trees and bits of woodland as Mr. Gib- 
son suggested, when the latter suddenly lifted his arms 
high above his head, pressing both wrists together and 
forming a vaselike hollow with his hands, into which 

uickly fluttered down from a tree a little bird. Mr. 
Gibson softly drew his hands down to his face and made 
caressing sounds to the little prisoner, who showed no 
terror. Sastre he had opened his hands to release the 
bird, who seemed in no hurry to go, a tiny squirrel crept 
down the trunk of the tree where Mr. Gibson leaned, and 
putting his forepaws on his shoulder, listened unafraid, 
while turning his quick little head from side to side, to 
the half-whispered, half-whistled murmured sounds that 
were charming the little feathered guest. 


The caterer of the Town and Country Club is Miss Lucy 
Preston Yonge, a Georgian by birth, who, like most South- 
ern women, has a positive talent for all pertaining to this 
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art, and keeps the table at the standard it would occupy 
in a well-appointed private house. The club bas been a 
thorough success ever since its inception, and has far sur- 
passed the expectations of Mrs. Florence C. Ives, its pro- 
prietor and manager. The club was only opened last Oc- 
tober, but its membership has already reached three hun- 
dred, and is steadily growing. The yearly dues, now five 
dollars, will be ten dollars after the 1st of November to 
new members, although they will not be raised for old 
members. The great advantage of this club is that it pro- 
vides a place where a ‘‘lone woman” from out-of-town 
can, at reasonable terms. secure a room and board when 
she wishes to spend a night in the city; that it is a centre 
to which shoppers can have parcels sent, can repair for 
luncheon, can secure information. theatre tickets, or a cha- 
seen, and can borrow umbrellas. The club-house, at 12 

last Twenty -second Street, is to be repapered and re- 
painted during the summer. 


Last spring there appeared the announcement of an 
anonymous gift of $10,000 to the Brooklyn Kindergarten 
Association. Now it is stated that the gift comes from 
Mrs. Christian,the widow of the late Mr. Hans 8. Christian. 
Mrs. Christian's desire is to have the money devoted to the 
erection of a building perfectly fitted in every respect for 
the demands of a kindergarten. Not until it is entirely 
completed will Mrs. Christian decide whether her gift 
shall be under the jurisdiction of the Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation or of the Methodist Church Society. 


The Board of Directors of the Royal Conservatory of 
Music at Leipsic have conferred upon an American girl, 
Miss Lorraine Lawrence, of New York, who is studying 
music in the Conservatory, a prize as one of the best and 
most meritorious pupils in the school. 


The oldest house in America, which is now preserved 
by the Albany Society of Colonial Dames, was the birth- 
place of Miss Frances Tyler, « relative of Commodore 
Oliver Hazard Perry, the hero of Lake Erie. Miss Tyler, 
who now lives in Cleveland, Ohio, is advanced in years, 
and recalls several of the distinguished soldiers of the war 
of 1812, General Scott among them. Miss Tyler tells many 
interesting stories of her birthplace, which was built in 
1642, and was preserved as a fort and manor-house until 
1740, when it was transformed into a dwelling-house. It 
was General Abercrombie’s headquarters in the French 
and Indian war, and near it ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” was com- 
posed. It is now one of the sights of Albany, and is still 
in good preservation. 


There was material of interest for persons familiar with 
modern iiterature in the Lawn Fair and Carnival held re- 
cently at White Plains. Each booth at the fair was named 
from the title of some book, which its aspect and the cos- 
tumes of its attendants carried out. Snowbound, the ice- 
cream stand, was easily recognized; so was The House 
of the Seven Gables, by Hawthorne. Squirrel Inn was not 
hard to find; neither was All in a Garden Fair. Great 
Expectations was a familiar title represented by a mystery 
booth, where prizes were drawn by merry customers. 
Worth the Winning was a contest booth, where candidates 
were voted for. The Stickit Minister, a Scotch booth, with 
Highland lasses selling candy. Tea was served with 
souvenir teacups at Over the Teacups. Cleverly enough, 
an exhibition of X-rays was dubbed An Inland Voyage. 
The fortune-teller of the occasion looked into the future 
under the literary title of The Spanish Gypsy. The host- 
esses who received, with an attractive group of assistants, 
were Mrs. John Rosch and Mrs. John OC. Verplanck. 


Students and scientists from all parts of the world are 
gathering at Bordo, on the Norwegian coast, to study the 
total eclipse of the sun on August 6, to be seen best from 
that distant northern point. Miss Mary Proctor, daughter 
of the late Professor Proctor, the great astronomer, has 
gouve there with an American party. It is believed that 
the spectroscope will reveal much of interest concerning 
the corona, confirming and adding to the valuable discov- 
eries which astronomers made at the great eclipse of 
1868. 


The bill permitting a man to marry his deceased wife's 
sister has at last, after years of opposition by the bishops, 

assed the House of Lords. A novel written by Miss 
Muloch for the purpose of calling attention to the gross 
injustice of the prohibition did much to awaken interest 
in the subject, and the Prince of Wales has worked ener- 
getically for years to promote the passage of the bill. It 
is his influence which bas carried it finally. 


Houlton, Aroostook County, Maine, boasts a woman 
who runs a big shingle-mill and makes it pay. This is 
Miss Clara Stimson, the daughter of a lumber manu- 
facturer. When her father died she took up his business, 
and has since then conducted that aud other lines of work. 
She runs her own mill, makes and enforces strict rules, 
and has won a reputation for a clear business head and 
high commercial integrity among all who deal with her. 


John Brown's grave having been purchased, with his 
farm, on which it stands, by the John Brown Association, 
and by them presented to the State, a number of persons 
assembled there on July 21 to attend the ceremony of un- 
veiling a monument to the memory of John Brown and 
his son Watson, and the erection of a flag-pole sixty-three 
feet high to support the large flag presented by Colonel 
Lyman. A touching incident on the occasion was the 
singing of the historic hero's favorite hymn, ‘‘ Blow Ye 
the Trumpet, Blow,” by an old negro who was one of the 
slaves brought to the farm by the ‘‘ underground route” 
in the ante-bellum days. 


On the day after its opening, which was upon Monday, 
July 20, there were five hundred applicants for employ- 
ment at the State Free Employment Bureau, 331 East 
Fourteenth Street. Forty of those seeking work were 
women. 


At the first annual convention of colored women’s clubs, 
held the third week in July, at Washington, the surprising 
fact was announced that there were in the Federation 
sixty-seven clubs of Afro-American women. That name 
carries a sort of dignity which must be soothing to edu- 
cated women of the colored race. 
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SUMMER COSTUMES 


Wy always in summer, there is a return this season to 
d the white and black, which has such a cool effect in 
torrid weather A pretty separate bodice is of white 
China silk, with two bands of laid-on black insertion de- 
fining a point on the front and back and crossing the 
sleeve puffs. The favorite black ‘satin girdle is used on 
this, shirred in a point at the front, and crossing the back 
dee p and full 

A handsome reception costume with a hint of early an- 
tumn about it has the skirt of striped silk in a Louis XV. 


design. Three narrow ruches of moss-green silk border 
the skirt The sides of the round waist are made of this 
green silk, with ruffled revers turning from a pointed 
vest, and flaring ruffles overhanging the close - fitting 
sleeves. Yellowish guipure mounted over white satin 
forms the vest and the close sleeves, which flare low over 


the hand. The deep girdle is of white satin. The little 
peaked bonnet of gold-colored straw has clumps of pink 
roses at the sides and an aigrette at the centre, 


A PATHFINDER 


\ THILE the fifteenth-century world was throbbing with 

that impulse which compelled exploration in every 
realm of thought, music, ever a faithful exponent of the 
spirit of the times, was struggling to gain headway in the 
race for freedom and enlightenment. Early in the cen- 
tury an effort was made to mate the music of art, whose 
tender germs had grown under ecclesiastical surveillance, 
with popular music, the untrammelled outpourings of the 
heart-life of the people; but little was accomplished be- 
yond the occasional introduction of a folk-melody into 
the stilted compositions of the day. The masters of part- 
writing who were then engaged in fixing the fundamental 
laws of harmony for all time had little conception of the 
higher province of the divine art 

It remained for one Josquin Desprez, born in Hainault 
about 1445 a.p., to make established art-forms serve a 
true musical purpose. He has been called ‘‘ the first 
great genius in the history of music,” and his life-work 
certainly marks an era in musical art. It was his mission 
to make cultivated or art music acceptable to the popular 
ear. Before him this had not been considered within the 
province of scholarship, Wut Josquin became a pathfinder 
to new fields, cuided through the formal resources of his 
art by the lamp of beauty which controlled him. 

As a singer in the chapel of Pope Sixtus IV., Josquin 
Desprez was heard in Rome from 1471 to 1484. He was 
known there by the Latinized form of his name, Jodocus 
Pratensis. Later, in Florence, he was called Giusquins 
de! Prato, and acquired the pet name Jossekin. This 
followed him to the court of Louis XII. of France, where 
he became maestro di cappella in the last decade of the fif- 
teenth century. This monarch one day asked the young 
genius so to score a favorite Flemish melody as to reserve 
a part specially for him, the king. The task was no easy 
one, a8 his Majesty had a feeble voice and still feebler 
musical skill; but Josquin was not the man to fail. He 
arranged the chanson as a part-song for boys’ voices, with 
a single sustained note running through the score as a solo 
for the king, and marked Vor Regis 

When Josquin first entered the royal service a certain 
benefice had been promised him by the king, who, con- 
trary to his usual custom, neglected to fulfil his promise. 
After suffering much inconvenience from the delay, the 
gifted mcestro undertook to give his Majesty a delicate 
reminder of the matter by choosing for the subject of a 
motet, or sacred part-song, he was ordered to write for 
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the Chapel Royal, a portion of the 119th Psalm 
—Memor esti verbi tui servo tuo (‘O think upon 
thy servant as concerning thy word”). The sup- 
plicating and exquisite character of the music 
was universally admired, and nyt charmed 
the king, who also so effectually felt the force of 
the words that he at once bestowed the promised 
preferment on his maestro. In return for this act 
of justice Josquin composed, with equal felicity, 
a hymn of gratitude, whose text was chosen from 
another portion of the same psalm, viz., Bonitatem 
Secisti cum servo tuo Domine (‘‘ O Lord, thou hast 
dealt graciously with thy servant”’). 

Still another anecdote testifies to Josquin’s 
ready wit. A nobleman in high favor at court 
freely offered his services to jog the king’s mem- 
ory during the period of delay in the matter of 
the preferment, always ending his protestations 
with, ‘‘Let me alone; I will take care of this 
business” (Laissez-moi faire, or laisse faire moi). 
This assurance proving to be mere empty words, 
Josquin turned it into solmization, and composed 
an entire mass on the syllables, la. sol, fa, re, mi. 

The compositions of Josquin Desprez were con- 
spicuous in all church services in Spain, as well as 
other European countries, when Columbus sailed 
for the New World, and it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that he wrote the Te Deum sung by 
the admiral and his mariners when they reached 
the promised shore. So great was Josquin’s fame 
in his day that his name was sufficient to stamp 
a work as excellent. A certain motet for six 
voices, supposed to be his, was sung with favor at 
the Sixtine Chapel. The true composer, Adrian 
Willaert, a Flemish musician, visited Rome while 
it was at the height of its popularity and proud- 
ly claimed his own. Forthwith the singers re- 
fused to pay further heed to the work. Another 
motet, sung before the Duchess of Urbino, met 
with no favor until it was known to be a work 





of Desprez’s, when it be- 
came an object of univer- 
sal ecstasy 

This interesting path- 
finder in musical art, who 
began his public career 
as a simple chorister, end- 
ed it in possession of an 
honored church prefer- 
ment, a gift from Maxi- 
milian I. of the Nether- 
lands. He died at Condé, 
August 27, 1521, leaving 
a vast array of masses, 
motets, and psalms. To 
this day connoisseurs 
rank some of these as 
gems among sacred com 
positions, 

His ideal was very ex 
alted, and he viewed the 
tone-forms of his day as 
vehicles to convey to 
mankind the noblest mes 


sage of music. He com 
posed with the utmost 
facility, yet never per- 


mitted his works to be 
made public until after 
long and careful polish- 
ing. Martin Luther,who 
greatly admired his mu- 
sic, said, ‘‘Josquin is a 
master of the notes; they 
have to do as he pleases, 
while other composers 
have to doas they please.” 

Instrumental music was 
unknown as an indepen- 
dent art in Josquin’s day, 
and was used merely as 
an accompaniment for 
song and for the dance. 
He knew not the rich pos- 
sibilities of instrumenta- 
tion, and was otherwise 
cramped by the limita- 
tionsof histime. All the 
more credit, therefore, is 
due this giant among 
early musicians for what 
he accomplished in 
breathing the breath of 
life into contrapuntal art. 





THE PACE THAT KILLS. 


N looking up a word in the dictionary several days ago 

my eyes fell on the definition of ‘‘ emulation”—“ the 
act of attempting to equal or excel in qualities or actions; 
rivalry; desire of superiority, attended with effort to at- 
tain it.” 

Only the evening before, we had been talking about a 
little woman who was once pretty, but now has a harassed 
and anxious expression of countenance. 

“What is the matter with her?” asked one. 
physician who answered: 

**She has no disease. She is wearing herself to death 
by emulation of other people. The strain will kill her if 
she keeps it up. Nobody in this world can stay first.” 

His words and the dictionary definition set me to think- 
ing. Are not many women killing themselves by this same 
process? And how drearily unprofitable it all is, when one 
considers the truth of the physician’s statement that ‘‘ no- 
body in this world can stay first”! 

Nobody! For, strive as we may, there is always some 
one with a little more money, a handsomer house, more 
influence, or perhaps more brains. There is merit in the 
desire to make the best*of ourselves and of the talents 
given us. There is no credit due her who, because of ‘‘a 
desire for superiority ” over another, wears herself out in 
attempting to do that which she cannot perform. Is this 
not one reason for the nervous, anxious look on the faces 
of our American women? They strive to dress as well as 
neighbors with double their income; they give entertain- 
ments that empty the never-too-full purse, and they buy 
furniture for which they can only pay by rigid self-denial. 

Were we only content as women to do just that which 
we can easily afford, how much more peaceful our lives 
would be, how much better our children, how much more 
care-free and youthful our men—these American hus- 
bands, the best in the world, who cannot bear to have 
their wives long for things that by an additional strain 
they might give them. And would not our lives be longer 
in the land. 


It was a 
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A HIGH TIDE. 


‘UNRISE, moonrise, deep shadows of the 
\ night 
And dawn’s pale flicker, ere the roselight 
wakes 
Rich veil of purple on the lifted heights 
Where, sleep, serene and deep, the lonely 
lakes 
Glimmer of beaut y on the forest's edge, 
With violet asters fringing all the way 
Tangle of brier along the old stone ledge 
And gloom of firs at dusk of dying day 
Most wonderful, most radiant, these and all 
The manifest fair things that make the 
world 
So excellent, from leaf-bud till the fall 
Of leaves that lie, close folded, withered, 
furled 
But naught so strange, so blithe, so full of 
awee 
And yet » threaded through with subtle 
pain 
As the great tide, that sweeps up to my feet, 
Bringing far dreams from out the mighty 
main 
Creaming upon the shingle, rainbow bright, 
Topaz and ruby, emerald and pearl, 
Crystal, and jasper, and white chrysolite, 
In those soft wavelets, sighing as they 
url 
Their curves and indentations on this floor 
hat waits, nor shakes, though thunder 
loud they come 
Oh' beautiful great sea and steadfast shore, 
1 watch you, and my lips, for love, are 
dumb 
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|] the side towards the window (and therefore 
out of sight of the occupant of the room) are 
narrow weather-strips such as are used in 
winter to exclude draughts of cold air. The 
most persistent insect could not pass this 
barrier 
In spite of precautions the kitchen and 
dining-room of the average house will have 
| a visitation of flies occasionally. The most 
formidable weapons with which to fight the 
intruders are Persian insect powder and 
sticky fly-paper. The former should be 
blown freely about the apartment the last 
thing at night, care being taken to cover 
with a large sheet all dishes, etc., on table or 
dresser. The windows and doors must then 
be tightly closed for the night. On opening 


them in the morning the floor will be found | 


to be strewn with dead flies. These, with 


| friends. 


the insect powder, should be swept up and | 


burned immediately 


as the domestic fly has | 


even more lives than a cat, and revives to | 
buzz another day after being in articulo 
mortia , 

Sticky fly-paper may between meals be 


| laid on the dinner-table, Where nobody can 
sit upon it, or lay her best bonnet on it, and 
where the baby cannot creep init. It should, 
however, be put out of sight before the fam 
ily assemble in the dining-room. The poison 
fly-paper, of which the insects partake and 
then die anywhere théy happen to fall, 
whether on eatables on in one’s lap, is a dis 
gusting institution, and should never be used 
in the house. It may serve well enough in 
stable or factory, but in the home where 
| dwell people of sensitive stomachs it should 
not be tolerated 


BEHIND THE TIMES. 


See illustration on page 673 ( NE of the most dreaded aspersions of 
' : which we hear in these days is that 
ry” S desion is intended for appliqué upo . . 
| HIS desis vded pplique UPON | somebody or other is behind the times. On 
4 curtainu-band, or as a border for the top : 
investigation and mquiry this expression 
and bottom of a drapery to be used upon the . 
As. seems to mean that the person thus labelled 
back of an upright piano. The treatment . oa 
1 id be t fea ; or accused is conservative in opinion and op- 
an Inish woul ve the same tor eitin yur 
7 ‘ . I posed to the latest fads, preferring to stand 
pose A very decorative and appropriate . ‘ 
by old ways, and refusing to accept fashions 
border of a dining-room table cover can also . 


he made from the design 
If applied to a curtain, the best effect will 


be produced by an appliqué of velvet upon 
velvet, either in approximately natural color 
or in a lighter tone of the tint used for the 
ground. If in natural colors, they must be 


very carefully chosen to harmonize with the 

and this could be done on gold-color, 
red, or brown velvet, but it would be 
impossible upon a blue ground. If blue 
preferred it would be necessary to use a 
lighter or darker tone of the same color to 
produce a good effect. To prepare the work, 
the material should be stretched upon a pine 
table and pinned in place, being, of course, 
previously stamped. The different forms to 
applied must be cut from the velvet, 
brushed lightly over the back with smooth 
thick paste, and pressed carefully into place 
with the fingers After this the 
smal! stems of the fruit—and, if it is consid 
ered necessary, the leaf-veins also—must be 
traced with Chinese white and a camel's-hair 


ground 
green 


1s 


be 


8 done 


brush, as the stamping would rub off before 
the work was finished. When the piece is 
well dried it can be removed from the table 


and putinaframe. The forms must then 
be carefully sewed to the material with sew 
ing-silk of the same color, and when this is 
done they are to be edged with a medium 
sized gold thread sewed closely against the 
velvet. The stems of the cherries are 
made of the gold thread doubled or sewed 
in two lines. The leaf-veins are also of gold 
The ends of the gold thread can be 


to be 


through to the back of the material, leaving 
them an inch in length before cutting, to | 
prevent their working back to the surface 


he border is to be done in exactly the same | 


found to make a rich 
of embroidery 


CaANDACE WHEELER 


manner, and it wiil be 
and effective piece 


THE * FLIES. 

7 the housekeeper who reads of the Seven 

Plagues of Egypt it seems strange that 
Pharaoh should ever have had the temerity 
to harden his heart against the pleadings of 
Moses after once having had the “ grievous 
swarms of flies’ in his own and his servants’ 
There are few sacrifices that the 
woman of to-day would not make soonet 
than run the risk of bringing down upon 
herself such a pestilential invasion. Her life 
is, even new, a continual warfare against the 
fly, who is the destroyer of domestic peace 
She marvels as to how her ancestors lived 
before the days of window-screens and wire 
Even with these improvements the 
fly is ubiquitous. He creeps in through the 
smallest interstice between the screen and the 
window-frame, and lurks outside the care- 
fully closed door, ready to dart in if the nar 
rowest opening is afforded him. One house- 
wife, however, says that she has seldom more 
than half a dozen flies in her house. She has 
several plans to prevent the entrance of the 
buzzing nuisances within her domain. In 
the first place, the screen doors opening on 
front and kitchen verandas are supplied with 
powerful springs and secure latches. As soun 
18 the open door is released from the hand 
that holds it, it slams shut, and the click of 
the latch fastens it against the strongest 
wind. Then this clever woman has had all 
ber window-screens weather-stripped. The 
screens slide up and down in the easiest pos- 
sible manner, but along the edge of each, on 
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houses 


doors 


pushed | 


simply because they are new. Novelty is 
| very well, but nove ity by itself is not strong 
| enough to win the support of a woman not 
afraid of being styled behind the times, even 
if undeserving of the reproach this stigma 
conveys. Such a woman declines to give 
her suffrage either in word or deed to in- 
novations which have nothing but caprice 
to commend them; she clings to convention 


alities; she is fastidious in her use of lan 
guage, reprobating slang, and perhaps scorn- 


ing such abbreviations as don’t and won't. 
She never sends a postal-card except to her 
tradespeople, and considers the type-writer 
available only for business purposes. Her 
manner of living is simple, elegant, and 
graceful; her expenses are kept strictly with- 
| in her income, and in charity she does not 
let her left hand know what her right band 
doeth. She may be behind the times, but she 
is very charming, nevertheless, and in some 
decided particulars, as in the careful courtesy 
of her notes and the punctilious treatment 
of guest and the knowing what 
to « it 18 quite as up 
1s any new woman in the land. 


s and hostess, 
lo and when to do ale 


to date 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has d for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their chi tre while teething, with perfect 
success It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea Sold by dreariste in every part of the 
world T'wenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv. } 


STARVED TO DEATH 


in midet of plenty. Unfortunate, yet we hear of it 
The Gail borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is nn 
doubtedly the safest and best infant food. Infant 
Health is a valnabie pamphlet for mothers, Send your 
address to N. Y. Condensed Milk Co., N. Y.—{Adp.)} 
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ARTFORD TIRES are the 
best of pure rubber, the 


best of fabric. Put together 
for safety, durability, ease. 
Other makers imitate in vain. 
The secret is ours. The tires are 
yours, on any bicycle. They 
are the original single-tubes. 


cosT mosr. 
WORTH mOST. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
New York. Philadelphia. 
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Chicago. 


| all about it. 
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MOSQUITOES 
and BICYCLES 


are now very prevalent. So is 


Pond’s Extract 


What the mosquito does for you 
in one second, Pond’s Extract can 
undo in four minutes. 

You and your bicycle are great 
But you sometimes do each 
other much damage. 

You can repair the bicycle, possi- 
bly; Pond’s Extract can repair you, 
probably. 

Better make Pond’s Extract one of the party. 


Then Pond's Extract is so good for 
—well, you are a cyclist, you know 
Never use other than 
genuine Pond’s Extract, do you? 
Better not. 

Try Pond’s Extract Ointment for Piles. 


POND’S EXTRACT Co., 
76 Fifth Avenue, - WN, W. City. 
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REMINGTON CYCLES, are 2 standard 


tLEMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New York. 
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HARPER’S 
MACAZINE 





Has long held its place in the very 
front of the best magazines.—CAicago 
Inter-Ocean, Feb. 22, 1896 


$4.00 A YEAR 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
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Vor. XXIX., No. ®. 


Sound 
Protection 


for your 
Skirt in 


<a 

oo 

CY BIAS 
VELVETEEN 

SKIRT BINDING 


Elegant, Durable, Eco- 
nomical, Clean, protects the 
skirt, the shoes and the pock- 
et book. Try Duxbak Rain- 
roof, it sheds water and 
oesn’t turn gray like the 
cheap bindings. 
If your dealer will not 
supply you we-_will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


** Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” anew 72 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies 


ome 
— canal, tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
me without previous training : mailed for 25c. 
S. H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 





MONARCH 
ISKING OF BICYCLES 
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“Hear dem bells a ringinc, 
dey’s rinning everywhere.” 
The Chimes of Normandy conld 


not excel in sweetness and pu 
Tity of tone 


New Departure 


BICYCLE BELLS 


The standard of excellence the 
wide world over. in 16 differ 
ent st fice and prices. All deal- 
ers se1) them. 


The New Departure Bell Co., Bristol, Conn., U.S.A. 
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Cuarves E. Pervear, Agent. | 














FACING for FULLNESS 
Is 


The lady’s tailor and 
the season’s fashions 
demand Hair CLOTH 
to fulfil every condi- 
lightness, full- 
ness, continuance of 
shape, durability. 


Send for complete line of Samples, showing different colors and weights 
to the largest manufacturers of HAIR CLOTH in the world. 


AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, - 


Hair 
Cloth? 


PAWTUCKET, R. L 











NUBIAN 


Will Not Crock. 


FAST BLACK COTTON 





DRESS LININGS 


FOR WAIST 
AND SKIRT 





It is positively unchange- 
able and of superior quality. 


Nothing else so fully satisfies the highest requirements 
and yet the cost is moderate enough for any dress. 





Look for this a 7 All Leading 
on every yard (HMOTaT Yh JtACh Dry Goods 
of the Selvage : Stores. 
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This 
Trade 
Mark 


stamped on every 
garment, insures 
you genuine 


YPSILANTI 


xeroum UNDERWEAR 


the most peciet, most healthful, 

most delightfully comfortable 

underwear made. Endorsed 
by physicians. 

a i{0F, Catalo e and our new 




















HAY & TODD MFG. CO. 
Ypsilanti, Mich, 


| all right to smile 


and show pretty teeth; 
it’s all wrong for the gown 
to gap at the’ fastenings 
and show glimpses of em- 
barrassing, though exqui- 
site white. 

The DeLong Hook and 
Eye never unfastens ex- 
cept at the will of the 
wearer. 








See that 


hump? 


Richardson & 
DeLong Bros., 
Philadelphia 


Also makers of the 


CUPID Hairpin. 
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“@ Our Little Book— 

A&A mailed free—tells 

ry why, and will in- 

A terest you in our 

A line of 

A 

a ork 
a” Leading Dealers will supply Our Goods. 

A Bradiey & Hubbard Mfg. Co., Meriden, Ct. 
A ‘NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 
#2 
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‘LADIES BICYCLE 
KNICKERBOCKERS 


<= THE ee SHAPE + 


ATEN 
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A HANDBOOK FOR THE PEOPLE 


THE MONEY WE NEED 


A Short Primer on Money and Currency. 
With Illustrations. 


I have read Mr. Nelson’s book on ‘‘ The Money We Need " with very great enjoyment 
and profit. It shows great command of the subject, and is a clear, succinct, and compre- 
hensive exposition of facts and principles, accurate in statement and lucid in reasoning. 
It does not require Any previous study of political economy or any familiarity with scien- 





Price, $2.25 per pair. 
Send your address on postal 
will mail full description. 
HOOSICK FALLS HOSIERY CO., 
Troy, N. Y. 
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LADIES’ FURNISHINGS. 


Shirt Waists, 


Children’s Jackets and Outfits, 


By Henry Loomis NELSON. 
16mo, Paper, 50 cents. 








FINE COMPLEXion 
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LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE 
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tific terms to understand it. It is a popular work in the best sense. Especially at a time 
like this, when the popular mind is grappling with a problem which many people have 
been in the habit of regarding as a mystery impenetrable to the ordinary understanding, 
and when vague phrases and catchwords and appeals to prejudice are doing so much mis- 
chief, this little book is calculated to render most valuable service, and it should have the 
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NEW YORK. 
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y largest possible circulation. CARL SCHURZ. Ca Essence 
‘ea SELF- ¥ Among the many works of greater or less extent and merit which have been passed in 
ae WARTSHORNS Sx RS $ review by myself on the money question during the past year, ‘‘ The Money We Need” 
ye 4 is to my mind one of the clearest, most compact, and most useful of the whole series. HINE wo OLETS 
NOTICE oe alll yi EDWARD ATKINSON, 
a8 Lf AY" LABEL y A vigorous and straightforward argument for sound money, which should attract at- (Rae Rye 
“THE GENUINE g tention.— Brooklyn Eagle. THE QUEEN OF PERFUMES 
& One of the clearest pieces of writing we have seen on the currency question. . If you want a real Violet 
g Numerous charts illustrate the text, which is written with scholarly seriousness and prac Perfume, be sure you get 
@ tical common-sense.—Ziferary World, Boston “ ” 
€ y) No.471i Rhine Violets 
MS We Buy and Sell en Mhoaatit POH ” It is not a combination of 
Ha Mae | HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York ater scouts, Dut & Gee 
g lutely true to the flower. 


Cut this advertisement 
out and show it to your 
dealer. 

MULHENS & EROPFF, New York, U.S. Agents 


Ask your U BOLO GOOOGOGOSE ISOVSSOSGLGELISSOOOGOOOSOOOIGGGOGGOGOOOUIGOOOOOOOGOIOUIGO GOOG 
denice or VAN CAMP’S PACKING 6 BEANS 


DEAPNESS.2.440.Noises cure 


as glasses help eyes. NOPAIN. W IN. Whispers 
end to F, maranmnenedtnes x. 1, edo ot hoa PRR 





PRIESTLEY’S CRAVENETTES 


Are especially suitable for BICYCLE SUITS. Waterproof yet Odorless. Durable and Stylish. 
They come both in rough and smooth goods, and in a variety of shades, such as Myrtle, Navy, Brown, §j | C CAT TUBE RGEN.Jr HAARLEM HE 
Moka, Tan, Gray, and Black. For sale at the leading Dry-Goods Houses throughout the United States, | Aaa 
and in New York City by James McCreery & Co., and others. 
Nors.—In addition to the word “‘ Cravenette”’ the genuine have the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & 
Co.) on the selvedge. 
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THE RETORT 
Misa Chilledame. “ Don't you 
NOTHING IN THIS WORLD wrrnouT Lanon,” 


Wresting Oven. “Humru! Can't uz? 


A CANDID GIRL. 

Ma. Gosttn. “ Miss Tibbitts is a vewy sensible gui, 
doncher kuow.’ 

Mie Kirrien. ** Indeed?” 

Mn. Gostin. “Yas, She has none of that foolish 
wepuguance to letting people know ber age, you see.” 

Miss Kerrisu. “ Is that so?" 

Me. Gostis, “Yas. She told me that she was 
twenty-five, and didn’t care who knew it. That's the 
kind of a guhl I admire, doncher know.” 

Mise Kirrisu. ** That's the best joke I've heard in a 
long time.” 

Ma. Gost, “1 beg pawdon.” 

Mies Kirrisu. “1 say that Madge Tibbitte’s remark 
about her age is the funniest thing I've heard for a 
week,” 

Me. Gostin 
old as that?” 


* What's fanny about it? Isn't she as 


TRAMPEAN. 


KNOW THAT NATURE REBELS AGAINST Laziness? A MAN CAN GBT 


He oan ort uunory, 1 auess,” 


Miss 
laugh.’ 

Ma. Gost. “ Whatevah is the mattaw ?” 

Mies Krrrten. “ Madge Tibbitts admitted that she 
was twenty-five, did she ?” 

Mx. Gostin. *' Yas, she did, Don’t you believe her? 
She looks to be quite that old, I think.” 

Miss Kertisu. * Well, I should think she did. 
know my oldest brother, don’t you, Mr. Goelin 7” 

Mr. Gost, * Yas.” 

Miss Krrrisu. ** Well, Madge Tibbitts and my bro- 
ther Harry are within two months of the same age, and 
Harry was born in 1859." 

Me. Gostiun, “ You don’t say !” 

Mies Kerra. * Yes, 1 do. So Madge Tibbitts ad- 
mitted that she was twenty-five, didshe? Well, that’s 
the best joke of the season.” 

Wittiam Hewey Siviren. 


Krrrisu. 


“Oh, Mr. Goslin, you make me 


You 





THE OLD, OLD GAME. 


She. “ Ovueus MAY DeSeET TeN~Is FoR Gor, BUT I weveER ena.” 
He. “Now L Tusns wn't anyruine 1 GOLF TO COMPARE WITH THIS.” 


a 


A DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 


I'm not a Populist, nay, nay; 
I'm nota : 

I'm not a Grand Old Party Man, 
Nor Muogwamp sleek and fat. 


I never saw_an Anarchist, 

Nor have I ever viewed 

bg " and I couldn't tell 
McKinley from a dude, 


~ money platform's simple— 

t is just * Keep out of debt ;” 

And whether gold or silver, I 
Like all the cush 1 get. 


A dollar bill's as good to me, 
No matter what my mood, 
As anything if it will buy 
A dollar's worth of fuod, 


I know a platform's made of plan 
Bat that is all | know. paen 
I do not want a foreign war, 
Or any other woe. 


I simply wish to live along 
My quiet, happy life, 

Free from all bad alliances, 
And free from inward strife. 


And those who try to talk with me 
Of politics, my man, 
Wiil get the marble heart as sure’s 
My name is Mary Aun! 
Anne Wanrginoton Wrruenuvr. 


> 


“ Papa, is it true that capital promotes labor 7” 

“Yes, my sen. The Capitol at Washington, for in- 
stance, Causes a great many people who want two get 
there, and who never did a stroke of work in their 
lives, to labor like the dickeus for as much as three 
mouths.” 


41 yi 


"ye goin’ to?” 





AN ENTERPRISING OFFICIAL, 


* Goin’ away?” inquired the Station Agent in the 
sleepy little Canadiau town, as the Summer Man ap- 
peared at the ticket-window. 

“ Yes,” replied the Summer Man. “Can you—" 

* Waal, now, I guess th’ girls °l) miss ye,” broke in 
the Station Agent. “ Fellers is mighty scarce up here 
this year. Goin’ back to the city ?” Ad 


**Not directly,” answered the Summer Man. “I’m 
going to the White Mountains, How can—” 
mn 


I” said the Station Agent, coming out of his 
office in order to be more sociable. “ Ain’t stylish 
enough fer ye up here,I guess. Better not veil the 
girls where yer goin’; they'll think ye believe yerself 
too good fer ‘em. What part the White Mountains 


“To the Notch. What is the most direct way of 
getting there?” 

“To the Notch ?” repeated the Station Agent, sitting 
pe in the doorway and knocking the ashes out of 

8 pipe. 

“Yes, What is the nearest route from here ?” re- 
interrogated the Summer Man. 

* Waal, now, that’s more’n I c’d tell ye,” replied the 
Station Agent, as he gazed pensively down the track. 

“ Oh, here, give me the time-table and I'll look it up 
myself,” said the Summer Mun, with some impa- 
tence. 

“Why, certainly; help yourself,” said the Station 
Agent, beginning to show a slight degree of interest, 
and indicating the general position of the time-table 
with a motion of his left thumb. “And say,” he 
added, “ when ye've found out, let me know, will ye? 
I don't suppose a day goes by somebody doesn't ask 
me that question.” 

_—_—_——— 


“The English language is queer,” said Cudley, as he 
tried on a new suit of clothes. “A bill which repre- 


sents an outlay is called a receipt.” 

“* Not always,” said Cudley's tailor, who overheard. 
“If you will look over the bills I have sent you, you 
won't find any receipts.” 

“True, Mr. Snip,” retorted Cudiey, quickly; “but, 
you see, they don't represent any outlay. 
represent a lay-out.” 


They merely 


Political Notes, ““ TAKING THE STUMP FOR PROTECTION.” 


A FINANCIAL PLAN. 


Iurrovntovs Evrron. “I say, Porticue, lend me ten 
dollars, will you 7” 

Poxrrtous. “ Sorry, old man, I haven't gotite Here's 
a twenty-five-dollar sonnet, though. If you'll take it 
to the cashier and have it changed, I'll be happy to 
ace’ jate you.” 





* Really, Mr. Graduate,” said the Broker to Ids new 
clerk, a this-year graduate of Yale, **1 am very sorry, 
bat after Saturday I shall have to dispense with your 
services. I of course admire your enthusiasm, but [ 
really can’t stand haying you giving your college yell 
every time the market rises a few points.” 


—_ > —- 


“Italy.” aaid Jinks, “is washed by the waters of 
the Mediterranean.” 

“*Hamph!” said Barlow. “What a poor Jaandress 
the Mediterranean would make!” 

“It makes one mistake,” said Jinks. 
too much on bluing.” 


—_—>————_ 


“I'm sick and tired of the whole business,” he 
moaned, wearily, as he threw himself down upon the 
richly embroidered divan. J 

** Poor Henry !” said his sympathetic wife, removing 
her diamond rings so that they might not scratch his 
forehead as she stroked it. “ What 
has so wearied you to-day ?” 

“T've been cutting the coupons off 
my bonds for seven hours,” he said, 
wearily, ‘and I'm only half through. 
It's dreadful, dearest, to have to work 
so hard for one’s living.” 

——— 

Finest Bor. * My papa knows more 
than your papa does,” 

Sroonp Boy. “I bet he doesn’t. Did 
you ever see my pare ? His forehead 
reaches 'way to the back of his head.” 


“It depends 





Dawkins. “What a healthy-look- 
ing man Dr. Squills is!” 

Dawson. “ Yes; he looks so differ- 
ent from his patients. I wonder who 
his physician is?” 

——————_— 

“T tell you, Maria,” said Stiggine’s 
mother-in-law, when midnight struck 
and Stiggins had not come home, “ the 
man who loves club life as your hus- 
band does is a man with a cloven 
hoof.” 

“TI don't think so,” said Maria, who 
realized that Stiggins never patrm- 
ized his club except when his mother- 
in-law was visiting him. ‘ James's 
feet are ali right when he gets home.” 

“ Well, he has a club-foot anyhow,” 
said the old lady with a chuckle. 

— oo 

“There's a good dime coming,” 
sang the Dutch Populist. 

“There may be a dime com- 
ing,” retorted Goldey, “ but there'll be 
a Bad dollar with it.” 





“You'll excuse me, William. I 
don’t mean to be capeeneies, bat 
how can you live insucha kle 
old house as this 

“It's business, my dear boy. Jokes 
about —— . their So aa = 
very popular. pay $400 for t 
ae yey I get sit —_ of land- 

es ou a year by mere con- 
templation of my surroundings.” 


FROM THE NEW MOTHER GOOSE. 


There ie a girl in our town 
Who is so wondrous wise 

She charges boys a dollar 
For a gaze into her eyes. 


And as her eyes are very blue, 
And of a depth most rare, 

If once the boys can raise the cash, 
She'll be a millionaire, 


a 


“Mrs, Jarley,” said Jarley, on awaking suddenly 
and finding his wife going through his change pocket, 
“what are you duing ?” 

* Working for free silver, my dear,” retarned Mrs. 
Jarley, sweetly. 

“I don't see why you are so prond of that pug of 
yours, Beetles. He's the stupidest beast I ever saw.” 

“That's the point, my boy. The stupider a pug is, 
the more intense his merit as a pug. You might as 
well expect a dachshund.to have table legs as look for 
wit in a pug-dog.”’ 

“I'm very fond of the old songs,” said Malaprop. “I 
could listen all day to a soft melodious voice singing 
*Don't you remember sweet Abou Ben Bolt?” aud the 
*Star-spangled Baudauna’ always thrills me.” 





“NOTHING TO WEAR” 

Poor Chollie is immersed in thought for once in his sweet life; 
He does not show it, but his son! is fall of woe and strife. 
He's just arrived at Mountain View, and, dressed in all his pride, 
He finds the maideus al! prepared for a hay-wagon ride. 




















SUPPLEMENT 


A LITTLE MONEY. 

HILE the avenues for wage-earning by 
women havé wonderfully increased in 
the last years, and in numerous instances 
financial enterprises are successfully carried 
on by women, it yet re mains true, and ever 
will, that a large class of wives, not to men- 

tion daughters, handle very little money. 

For these women are not supposed to be 
needy; they are generally placed in com- 
fortable homes, with tasteful wardrobes, 
bountifully spread tables, and, to the casual 
observer, no apparent lack in their surround 
ings. But the house-mother knows how 
many times she reckons over the household 
supplies to see what article can be left un- 
bought. 

It is little money which causes so many 
women to haunt the bargain counter, to the 
derision of husbands, who are sublimely un- 
conscious of their wives’ slender purses. It 
gives interminable shopping in the search 
from store to store to find the best article 
for scanty means. And these vexations are 
not the worst which come to her with little 
money. She must bear with what grace she 
can imputations upon her taste when she 
selects perforce some cheap common thing 
in preference to the more elegant one which 
n beauty -loving nature may cry out for. 
She must often curb with a stern hand her 
natural generosity of spirit, and forbear giv- 
ing to the friend or cause she loves, or at 
most strive to content herself with a meagre, 
almost shabby token 

“I never have had enough money with 
which to run my household comfortably. I 
have had to plan and contrive in order to 
get something out of every cent in the dol- 
lar,” said one, considered a fine housewife 
and manager (and she was), who lived in fine 
style in a handsome mansion. 

It brings lines all too soon to women’s 
faces, and gives to many eyes an all too wist- 
ful expression. But it also helps to develop 
valuable qualities which in a state of more 
abundance some women would never have 
shown 

It sharpens invention, ingenuity, and care- 
fulness, and, like many a disagreeable thing 
in life, teaches patience and self-denial. 


= 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IVORY 
SOAP 








Pants: 4) Bd. Hauemana 





IT FLOATS | 


The popular wash silk waists can 


be made as fresh as new by wash- 
ing in a suds of Ivory Soap. The 
gloss is restored by ironing when 
Use no 


almost perfectly dry. 


starch. 


THe Procter & Gamace Co., Oin'ti. 





WALTER BAKER & Q.tro 


ESTABLISHED DORCHESTER, MASS. 1760. 


BREAKFAST COCOA 
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FAKFAST COCOA, 

MADE AT DorcHEST ER. MASS, 
IT BEARS THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE” 
on every CAN. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 








HARPER’S BAZAL 
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MARIAN! WINE-— THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-—FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 


“WHEN FATIGUED AND COMPLETELY WORN OUT, NO REMEDY CAN BE SO 
THOROUGHLY RELIED UPON AS VIN MARIANI.” 
CAMPANINI. 


Write to MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 
52 W. 16th ST., NEW YORK. Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 


The 
Doctor 
Says 


that a tonic is need- 
ed. Perhaps he pre- 
scribes one. If he is 
an intelligent, up to 
date physician the 
chances are that he 
advises the use of 


AMalt:Nidine 


TRADG MARK. 


mpow : 239 Oxford St 


< 


& pws 


lif i° 


Wile 
an 
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—the food drink. Malt-Nutrine is a wonderful vitalizer 
and flesh builder—recognized and recommended as such by 
the medical profession in general. 
For sale dy all druggists. 
Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASSOCIATION, 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 
New York Depot, 24 and 27 West Street. 















Genuine Cottolene has trade-marks—“Cottolene’’ and steer's head in cotton- 

plant wreath—on every tin. Made only by 

Tue N. K. Farr Bank Company, Chicago. St. Louis, New York, Boston, 
Paitadelphia, San Francisco, New Orleans, Montreal. 
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Chafing, 
DANDRUFF, 


Prickly Heat, 


Odors from Perspiration. 





Speedy Relief by Using 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap. 


**It Soothes while it Cleanses.” 
Medical and Surg. Reporter. 


PACKER MFG. CO., 81 Fulton St.,N.¥. 








| ¢ makes cleansing easy. 
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LDAP 


-Catarrh Sufferers 


; and others afflicted with Nasal or 
‘ Throat troubles know that the 


“DAVIDSON” 


ARE THE BEST 


ATOMIZERS. 


en Ras 


Made by a house 
of 40 years’ expe- 
rience. 










Our No. 59. 


Superior in ma 
terial and work- 
manship. 

2 

Nozzles are screwed on,and are 
tipped with otaare to prevent 
corrosion when a acids. 


r Patent Gansereens inside tip 


Will wear for years. 


If you can't buy it of your druggist don’t $ 

get a cheap imitation, but order direct. ya 

Sent post-paid on receipt of price. . 

Davidson Rubber Co.,19 Milk St. ,Besten, Mass. 
Catalogue Sent Free. 

Manufacturers of celebrated “ Davidson’’ Health Nipple. 
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CARMEL =: 
SOAP ¢ 








An Absolutely Pure Olive Oil Soap 
for 
Nursery, Toilet and Bath. 
Sold by druggists and grocers Imported by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 122 Peari St . New York. 
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THE NEW YORK SUN on April 
11, 1896, said of 


HARPER’S 
PERIODICALS 


They are handsome and delightful all, and 
are as friends that one is glad to see. They 
please the eye; the artistic sense is gratified 
by them ; they overflow with varied material 
for the reader. They educate and entertain. 
They are the well-known and well-liked lit- 
erary and artistic chronicles of the time. They 
are a credit to their publishers and to the dis 
cernment of the public that approves them. 
May they continue tv be as admirable as they 
have been and as they are. Better could hard 
ly be wished for them. 
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Sone LY¢3 Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
JELLIES satay os 


with 
the Brighton 
», Four, and Tem Quart. 
$2, $4.50, $8—Tinned all over. 
Write to the Manufacturers, 


LOGAN & STROBRIDGE IRON 
NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 
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SMITH COLLEGE 


ble separate college for women has a very perfect 

representative in Smith. From the beginning it has 
accepted the problems and the privileges of this type of 
education for women, and in its adjustment of the often- 
conflicting interests growing out of these relations lies per- 
haps the most obvious reason for its success. The class 
of 1896 is the eighteenth in the history of the « ollege. Its 
membership is 151 The number of students in all 
courses, academic and art, during the year 1895-6 was 
875; in strictly academic and graduate courses, 816. This 
number is so large in view of the modest beginning of 
Smith, in 1875, with fourteen students, that some account 
of the principles by which the college has been guided in 
its educational policy is likely to be of permanent value, 
Smith has had but one President, L. Clark Seelye, whose 
mature years have been devoted to it, and whose ideals 

id influence are embodied in all its departments. He 
refused the presidency when it was first offered to him, 
because he felt that the endowment, $425,000, was insuffi 
cient for the support of a college. Reconsideration led 
him to accept the task imposed, and his success has been 
unparalleled in the history of institutions of higher learn- 
in Under his management the college, though poor in 
ictual money, has always been independent, free from 
debt, and each year better able to equip its departments 
ind’ provide for the instruction of its students. The 
riginality of attempting to make a college pay can best 
he appreciated, perhaps, by students of economic history 


The sure basis of success thus afforded can be understood 
hy all teachers who have lived and worked under differ- 
ent conditions. In this particular Smith has certainly 


had an exceptional history 

Smith College has never had a preparatory department 
In this respect President Seelye held opinions at variance 
with the experience of Vassar and the theory of Mount 
Holyoke. The teaching force of Smith has always been 
nt the disposal of students working on strictly collegiate 
lines 

The college opened with the usual requirements of 
Greek, Latin, and mathematics from every candidate for 
In this it differed from Vassar and Wellesley. 
The curriculum in the opening years of the college was 
comparatively simple, and confined to the courses laid out 
by the New England colleges for men of that period. 
President Seelye, however, steadily adhered to his ideal of 
a college for women, and followed up the erection of the 
Academic Building in 1875 by that of the Music Hall and 
the Hillyer Art Gallery in 1891. An art gallery was at 





MISS CONSTANCE MeCALMONT 


that time made possible by a generous gift. Art study 
was recognized as a legitimate part of a liberal education, 
and could be counted for a limited amount in the attain 
ment of a degree 

In 1885 the courses in science and literature were es- 
tablished, to meet the needs of a large number of students 
by a defined and regular course of study, and by a wider 
opportunity for special work in certain lines than the con 
ventional arts course permitted 
By the establishment of these 
courses the necessity of accept 
students, not candi- 
any degree, was done 
away with, and greater efficiency 
introduced into the work of such 
All changes in the 
course of study since that time 
have been in the direction either 
of the nutural growth of the ed 
ucational theory behind the col 
lege, or of an appfoximation of 
these three courses by means of a 
widely extended and developed 
elective system. The last official 
circular shows twenty distinct de 
partments of study, and some 120 
annual courses in philosophy, log 
ic, Biblical literature, compara 
tive religion, Ilebrew, economics, 
sociology, history, Greek, Latin, 
German, French, English, pure 
mathematics, astronomy, chem 
is'ry, physics, zoology, botany, 
physiology, geology, physical cul 
ture music, art. The 
efficiency of the college course is 
shown not only by the way in 
which a large proportion of the 
entering class has been held for 
the four years necessary for grad 
uation, tut the large 
number of graduates who have 
done successful graduate work in 
the universities of the United 
States and of Europe. The rea 
son for the exceptionally large number of Smith gradu 
ates working for further culture is felt to be the relation 
between the general and special lines of study maintained 
in the college courses, The official circular shows a num 


ing special 
dates for 


students 


elocution 


also by 





HARPER'S BAZAR 








ber of highly specialized lines of work offered to small 
classes of students either differently trained from the mass 
of students or showing evidence of marked ability in cer- 
tain well-defined lines of study. Twelve students of the 





L. CLARK SEELYE, LL.D. 


literary course have been studying Greek this year, and 
have made themselves capable of going on with the second 

ear’s college Greek. A class of two in Hebrew, on a 
basis of two recitations a week, have devoted so much 
attention to the language that they can at the end of a 
year read historical Hebrew with facility. Small classes 
in Old English, Gothic, Icelandic, botany, zoology, mathe 
matics, and philosophy do work of graduate character 
without interfering with the demands and proper conduct 
of the general culture courses or the maintenance of the 
lines of disciplinary work. In such work Smith is not 
trying to make itself a university or to do university work, 
It is simply trying, by means of an elastic and adjustable 
course of study, to make the best of the material it finds 
in its students, 

Smith College stands with Harvard among the Eastern 
colleges in demanding of its entering students science and 
mathematics, or modern languagés in such quantity and of 
such quality as to be an equivalent in educational value 
for Greek. The literary and scientific courses are not 
short-cuts to a diploma. 

One of the obligations of the separate college for women 
is that of affording to its members a college atmosphere 
and a college life. This obligation Smith College meets 
by its system of college dwelling-houses, eight in number, 
by its forty acres of park, campus, and meadow, by its 
clubs of faculty and students, by its imponderable but 
ever-present ‘college feeling.” The separate college for 
women is much more like Oxford or Cambridge than it is 
like London University in the distinctness of the influence 
it exerts and intends to exert. The social life of Smith 
College is of acknowledged importance. The class-rooms, 
the college dwelling-houses, the city of Northampton, the 
homes of the students, all influence it and are more or less 
definite factors of it. A trained critic said the other day, 
after a prolonged study of all the forms of education for 
women, “‘ The Smith life is the most natural.” The nat- 
uralness that he noticed results from the most careful ad- 
justment, and is one of the safeguards of high scholarship 
for women. 

The college life has never included a domestic system 





EDITORS OF 


“SMITH COLLEGE MONTHLY.” 


like that of Mount Holyoke, or the one that till recently 


existed in Wellesley College. Many very indigent stu 
dents nevertheless avail themselves of the education offer 
ed by Smith 
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Great ingenuity is shown by some of these 








SUPPLEMENT 


students in finding ways of supporting themselves. 


It is 
to the credit of the social life of the college and to the 
kind hearts and good sense of the students that these 
members of the college are at no social disadvantage on 


this account. Inde it has been suggested sometimes 
that a club for the appreciation of rich girls would be a 
good thing. 

The college atmosphere is also dependent upon influ- 
ences alae from the church and charitable work of 
Northampton. The Home Culture Club of Mr. G.W. Ca- 
ble, the Current Events Club of the college, the two liter- 
ary societies, the Alpha and the Phi Kappa Psi, the scien- 
tific and literary seminars, the athletic and field association, 
all play their part in this complex existence. Three influ- 
ences Lentend special attention—the Students’ Council, the 
Smith College Association for Christian Work, and the 
Smith College Monthly. The first is a representative group 
of students from the four classes. It is an honor to belong 
to this body, whose duties consist in studying the practical 
problems of student life, forming an intelligent public 
opinion among their fellows, and maintaining close rela- 
tions between the government of the college and the stu- 
dents. It holds consultations with a committee of the 
faculty and with the House Committee, representing the 
veculiar life of the campus. The Society for Christian 
Vork is what its name implies, and is similar in aim and 
method to the corresponding organization in Yale. The 
entire community feels the stimulus of the addresses pro- 
vided by the Executive Committee of this student organi- 
zation. 

The Smith College Monthly was begun in 1894. The 
Senior class provides editors and business manager; the 
Junior class is represented by an assistant manager. The 
Monthly has abundantly justified its existence by paying 
for itself without advertisements, by an alumne subscrip- 
tion list next to that of Harvard and of Yale, by its 
healthful influence on student opinion, and by the place 
it has taken in the estimation of literary critics. 

It must not be forgotten that at present something 
more than half the whole number of students live “‘ off 
the campus.” They are members of households in 
Northampton, or of co-operating groups, or ‘* boarding 
themselves.” These students naturally form a very im 
portant part of the college life. They give to it a wider, 
more practical influence than would be natural or easy 
under purely academic conditions. And as there is this 
phase of the college society, so there is a corresponding 
phase of the literary and disciplinary life outside the 
strict requirements of class-rooms or teachers. There is 
a large amount of voluntary work done by groups or in 





MISS ELEANOR BUSH. 


dividuals. The members of the Junior class compete for 
a Shakespeare prize offered by Doctor Furness. The First 
class may compete for the prizes offered for the best en 
trance examinations. Clubs for reading, for studying, for 
writing, exist in almost infinite variety. Each college 
dwelling-house is organized into a society under a presi- 
dent having the various interests of that house in charge 
Relations between the ‘‘ campus” 
and ‘‘ off the campus” are main 
tained through the usual class 
organizations. But the students 
feel so strongly the importance 
of this side of their life that they 
are now raising money for a Stu 
dents’ Building to afford them 
better facilities for these interests. 

The city of Northampton has 
two public libraries, which it 
most generously puts at the dis- 
posal of the members of Smith 
College. The Forbes Library 
even permits the drawing of 
books for ‘* long vacation” work. 
A considerable part of the refer- 
ence reading of certain classes 
and clubs is looked for from these 
libraries,and expectation is rarely 
disappointed. Northampton also 
provides an excellent field for eco 
nomic, sociological and historical 
study. Its institutions and re- 
cords are most generously opened 
to the college. 

The Greek Department of 
Smith College takes a justifiable 
pride in having been the first of 
the large women’s colleges to 
give a Greek play in the original. 
It is still the only one that has 
given such a play taking all the 
actors from one class. The Hlec 
tra of Sophocles was given by the 
class of 1889 under the direction 
of Professor Henry M. Tyler, De 
partment of Greek, Miss Ludella Peck, Department of 
Elocution, and Mr. Franklin Sargent, of the Lyceum 
School, New York city. 

(Continued on page 680 ) 
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Nearly all courses of study in the college 
have a tendency to divide at the opening of 
the Junior year into two lines. One deals 
with the more general, though advanced, as 
of the subject, the other with the 
The result is a strong im 
professional work on the part of 


pects 
specia 


pulse to 


aspects 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


pressly for hospitals, called “‘ aseptic furni 
ture,” and it is often used. 

There should be a bureau, and, if there is 
no closet, a wardrobe, an iron wash-stand 
with glass top, and a glass-top table. Some 
sort of an easy-chair should be provided, but 
not a rocker, which is very tiresome to the 
patient if a friend calls, as the swaying article 
is apt to be kept in constant motion, An 


| easy-chair is much more comfortable to the 


many students, Some are so fortunate as 
to be able to indulge their tastes. Besides 
her representatives among teachers, Smith | 


College finds several of her alumnz minis 
ters, doctors, and lawyers 

Smith College greatly needs more endow 
ment A new academic building, a new 
chemical laboratory, a new library, a larger 


fund for teachers’ salaries, are among the 
recog uize | wants of the college 
Many A. JORDAN. 


COLLEGE FRIENDSHIPS. 
NE of the enduring benefits conferred by 
i college on its graduates is not paid for 
nor taken into account by most 
when selecting an educational insti 
their sons and daughters. The 


( 


In mow 
parents 
tution for 


friendships formed at college are not merely :| 


pleasant while college days last; they are 
influential upon character, and often modify 
circumstances and mould purposes during 
mature years. A college draws its students 
from many States, East, West, North, South, 
and the culture of this community, the 
breadth of that, the angularities of another, 
the provincialism or the peculiarities of a 
fourth, meet, are fused, are stamped, as in a 
new combination, with the die of the Alma 
Mater 
a man or for a girl than togive intellectual 
alertness and knowledge of books. It opens. 


invalid when he is able to’sit up. A rattan 
chair, painted white, with cushions covered 
with linen, would be the best. Include also 
a rattan couch, furnished in white, the pil- 
lows with washable covers in some preity 
linen which harmonizes with the rest of the 
room. A dainty silk spread could be add- 
ed to the sofa’s furnishings. The bedlinen 
should be the best one can afford. For a 
emall single room, eighteen sheets and twen- 
ty-four pillow-cases are sufficient, with four 
white dimity spreads, six blankets, differing 
in weight, six Turkish bath- towels, twen- 


ty-four huckaback towels, and twenty-four | 


table napkins. All these things should be 
daintily marked, and made to look as home 
like and attractive as possible. 

A bedside table and an invalid’s tray, which 
can be used for various purposes, are desir- 
able things to be added to the more necessary 
articles. The washbowl, pitcher, etc., should 
match the general tone of color used in the 
room, 

Of course there are numberless comforts 


| and luxuries which one could give, such as 


A college course does far more for | 


to some doors of opportunity which but for | 


its aid had been always locked, and it marks 
the beginnings of friendships which end only 
with life itself 

As the years go on, the gatherings of the 
Alumni at dinner and reception grow small 
er by degrees. One by one familiar figures 
drop out. Names are starred on the col- 
lege’s muster-roll —starred with that little 
sign which means that those who bore them 
have gone over to the majority But there 
is seldom much sadness; usually there is 
only a loving regret for these absent ones, so 
strong crows the feeling that they will be 
found again when a bigher roll is called. 
For the essence of the true college friend 
ship, as of all friendships, is that it takes 
hold on the invisible, and has about it some 
thing of the eternities. 


hot-water bags, rubber sheets, reflecting can- 
dlesticks, and complete table service; but 
all the essential things are mentioned in the 
list of ordinary furnishing. Anything that 
gathers dust is objectionable, and pictures 
are not desirable. 

The simpler and plainer the room the bet- 
ter, but it can be made to look very homelike 
if taste is used in the choice of the colors. 
Blue and white is cool and restful, and so is 
green and white; bright red, on the other 
hand, would be tiresome and irritating to 
the invalid. Yellow of the correct shade 


| gives a pleasant effect of sunlight, and is 


A FEW HINTS ON FURNISHING | 


{ ROOM.IN A HOSPITAL, 


| N these days of philanthropic work, hos 
I 

terest to many of us. A beautiful deed, and 
one which will always be appreciated, is to 
fit up a private room in a hospital, and to 
give it in memory of some dear friend or 
relative who has gone 
requires much thought, time, and some ex- 
tensive outlay of money; but it is a noble 
and lasting gift, and quite repays one for 
any amount of trouble 

t is absolutely important and essential 
that the room should be furnished in as san- 
itary a manner as possible, and these few 
practical hints may be useful to one who 
contemplates such an act 

The walls aud ceilings should be treated 
so that they can be thoroughly washed with 
disinfectants at any time and often. En- 
ame! paint is the best to-use for this pur- 
pose, as it has a very hard surface, and can 
be washed, like china, without injury. The 
best color to use is a “ pink-yellow,” which 
is said to be very pleasing and restful to the 
eyes 

The floors should be of hard-wood, either 
pine or oak, and they can be finished in two 
ways—that is, either varnished, or brushed 
with a paraffine application which is put on 
with weighted brushes. The varnished floor 
makes a nice finish, but if it Should require 
repair it 18 most inconvenient, as it takes a 
week or ten days for the varnish to dry and 
become hard enough for service. The satis 
factory thing about the paraffine application, 
on the other hand, is that the surface can 
be casily brushed over at any time, and is 
ready for use almost immediately. This 
enables one to keep it more uniformly fin- 
ished than when varnish is used. 

Rugs are by all means the best covering 
for the floor, They can be taken up, aired 
ind cleaned, and very easily kept in order. 
A rug of wool or of light matting can be 
taken up, cleansed, and returned to the floor 
vithout injury to the patient. A rug in 
selid colors is preferable to a variegated 
rug 

The windows are much improved by hav 
ing iuside shades, which should be of the 
sume tint as the walls. If there are no out- 
side blinds or shutters to the windows, dark 
green shades should be added; these are very 
necessary, as very often the condition of the 
paticnt requires that the room should be cou 
stantly darkened. The sash curtains may be 
made of muslin, as they can be washed easily, 
and so kept fresh and clean, 

The furniture in the room should be paint- 
ed in white ename! paint, whether it is wood, 
iron, or rattan, There is furniture made ex- 


vitals and their proper fittings are of in- | 


very cheery and bright without being glar- 
ing. 
ELeAnor V. Hurron. 


CANDY-EATING. 

N this day, when the laws of health are 

understood, as they were not fifty years 
ago, people inveigh in voice and print against 
the evils of candy-eating; and children, hear- 
ing the protest, feel their little hearts sink 
within them. It is natural for the babies to 
love sugar-plums, and it is the abuse, not the 
use, of sweets that is reprehensible. One 
man with a superb digestion and a normal 
appetite says be has always made it his cus- 
tom to eat several pieces of candy after his 
noonday meal, and that he has never felt 
any evil effects from the practice. A little 
sweet following a meal will not harm a 


| healthy child, but the mother must judge as 








to the ae and quantity. She may keep 
on hand a box of simple peppermints or plain 


or : | chocolates, and after dinner give to the little 
l'o do this properly | 


one as many as she deems prudent. The 
stomach often craves, and usually digests 
readily, sweets after a hearty meal. The 
pernicious habit of allowing children to pur- 
chase candy galore and eat it ad libitum is 
what ruins stomachs, perverts the appetite, 
and destroys teeth. Until the child is old 
enough to discriminate and exercise self-con- 
trol, the mother must choose for him. But 
in exercising this right she must try not to 
carry it to an unreasonable extent, and deny 
her little one that which used judicially will 
not harm him, and which forms one of 
the chief treats of childhood. The words 
“candy” and ‘‘ice-cream” convey to the 
childish mind depths of bliss,such as a grown 
woman can scarcely conceive of. Let not 
us, who have passed that happy stage when 
the sight of a bowbon caused a thrill of de- 
light, deny too rigorously to our little ones 
the simple sweets of life. 
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For Children’s Skin 


scalp, and hair, nothing in the whole world is so 
cleansing, purifying, and beautifying as 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


prrest and sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 

For di ing facial eruptions, irritations of 
the scalp, dry, thin. and filling hair, red, rough 

ands, chafings, infl jons, and simple baby 
rashes and blemishes, it is wonderful. 

Sold throughout the world. Sale greater than the com- 
bined sales of all other skin soaps. Vorrex Dave asp 
Cuem. Coer.. Sole . Boston, U.* A. 

aa” “ ow to Purify aod Beautify Baby's Skin,” free. 














If you 
can make 
nice cake 


you are the one to 
appreciate Cleveland's 
Baking Powder. It 
makes just thatdelicate, 
dainty kind. of a cake 
that the expert cake 
maker strives for. 

If you are not a cake 
maker, we can help you 
become one. Send for 
‘‘How to Make Nice 
Cake,” with our cook- 
book, free for stamp. 

Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New York 


Wedding 


and other invitations should al- 
ways be printed on 


Whiting 


Then they are sure to 
be irreproachably correct. 


paper. 


Tell your stationer to use Whiting. 
“Wedding Etiquette” mailed for a stamp. 


Whiting Paper Company, 
New York. 


Rolyoke. Philad’ a. Chicago. 








SA The Poi A 
--¢ pin .* 


doesn’t polish, it scratches; so do the 
sharp, gritty particles of poor silver pol- 
ish, There is one that polishes easily 
and quickly without scratching ; it’s 


the only peviont silver polish. Send 
for a sample and try it yourself. 
Post paid, 15¢, It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 
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Heyer’s Prickly-Heat Powder 

“ GUARANTEED TO CURE 

Prickly-Heat, Itching, 
- « and Chafing .. 

4 For sale by all druggists. 

My mamma uses Price, 25 cents a box. 

Sample package by mail, 10 cents. 


GEO. W. HEYER, Houston, Texas. 
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MaLViNk CREA 


L fying the Complexion. 
Removes all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles, and other imperfections. Not covering but remov- 
ing all blemishes, and permanently restoring the com- 
plexion to its original freshness. For sale at Druggists,or 
serit postpaid on receipt of 50c.Use 
MALVINA ICHTHYOL SOAP 
25 Cents a Cake, 








TOLEDO, 0. 
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SUPPLEMENT 





has in use proven itself one of the greatest of 
factors in producing a clear, clean skin, and, 
therefore, a perfect complexion Zaken regu- 
larly in small doses, its effect will give satis fac- 
tion to the most exacting. 


Agreeable 
Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver, 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against Head- 
ache, Racking Colds, or Fevers. 


* 
Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing and re- 
Sreshing the system without weakening it. Perma- 
nently curing constipation and its effects. 


Mild and Sure 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable sub- 
stances. Physicians recommend it. Millions have 
Sound it invaluable. Taken regularly in smail doses, 
tts effect will give satisfaction to the most exacting. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO, 
For sale by all Druggists. 
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HICKERING |. 
’ 

“East to Wiest, from | 
Rorth to South, everys | 


where, tbe musician, fe 
the dealer, the artist, the |i 








a) amateur, the judge, the |% 
specialist and expert, all | 
é} now acknowledge that never |? 
before bave Chickering & | 
Sons made Pianos witbsuch | 
magnificent artistic attrie | 
butes as the uprights and re 
grands now made by tbat |< 
famous and distinguished | 
old firm. They are models | 

of scientific and artistic |» 
Piano= building; tbhep are | 
wonderful instruments.” Pp, 

— Musical Courier, March 4, 1896. iy 
Chickering & Sons, fe 

A Send for Catalogue. Boston, Mase. 2) 
a 
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In artistic beauty, excellence, 
and circulation without a | 
rival. — Christian Work, New 
York, Nov. 28, 1895. 
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The Best Natural Aperient Water. 


APENTA 


From the Uj Hunyadi Springs. 


“The gentleness of its action 
makes it particularly adapted for 


women.’ 


Of all druggists at 15 cents and 25 cents per bottle. 
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In universal use. 


